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MODERN LITERARY CRITICISM’ 


Stanley Edgar Hyman 


I ITS NATURE 


HE LITERARY CRITICISM written in English over the past quarter of 
bs century is qualitatively different from any previous criticism. 
Whether you call it the “new” criticism, as many have, or “scientific 
criticism,” or “working criticism,” or “modern criticism,” its only rela- 
tion to the great criticism of the past seems to be one of descent. Its 
practitioners are not more brilliant or alert to literature than their 
predecessors, in fact they are clearly less so than giants like Aristotle and 
Coleridge, but they are doing something radically different with liter- 
ature, and they are getting something radically different from literature 
in return. What modern criticism is could be defined crudely and some- 
what inaccurately as: the organized use of non-literary techniques and 
bodies of knowledge to obtain insights into literature. The tools are 
these methods or “techniques,” the nuggets are “insights,” the occupa: 
tion is mining, digging, or just plain grubbing. The non-literary\ 
bodies of knowledge range from the ritual patterns of savages to the ° 
nature of capitalist society. And all of these result in a kind of close 
reading and detailed attention to the text that can only be understood 
on the analogy of microscopic analysis. 

The key word of this definition is “organized.” Traditional criti- 
cism used most of these techniques and disciplines, but in a spasmodic 
aud haphazard fashion. ‘The relevant sciences were not developed 
enough to be used methodically, and not informed enough to have 
much to contribute. The bodies of knowledge of most usefulness to 
criticism are the social sciences, which study man functioning in the 
group (since literature is, after all, one of man’s social functions) rather 


1 This essay is the author’s Introduction to a study of the methods of modern literary 
criticism, The Armed Vision, a volume to be published this year by Alfred A. Knopf. 
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than the physical or biological sciences (since literature is not a func- 
tion of the human structure in the sense that walking or eating is, but 
a part of the cultural or societal accretion). Although Aristotle clearly 
aimed to turn what we now call the social sciences on drama and poetry, 
to study them in terms of what he knew of the human mind, the nature 
of society, and primitive survivals, he had few data to apply beyond 
his own empiric observations, brilliant as they are, and unverified tradi- 
tions. The miracle Aristotle performed, the essential rightness of his 
criticism based almost entirely on private observation and keen sens- 
ibility, is a triumph of critical insight hitting largely by intuition on a 
good deal later discovered and developed. Even by Coleridge’s time, 
two thousand years later, not much more was known accurately about 
the nature of the human mind and society than Aristotle knew. 

A good deal of criticism, of course, is contemporary without being 
modern in the sense defined above, that is, it makes no organized critical 
use of any of this material (it is surprising, however, how much un- 
conscious use it makes). Although such criticism has a place, and fre- 
quently an important one, it is by definition another kind of thing, and 
not our concern here. At the same time, besides its special functions 
or the special degree to which it does things done only haphazardly and 
informally before, modern criticism does a number of things that criti- 
cism has always done: interpreting the work, relating it to a literary 
tradition, evaluating it, etc. These are relatively permanent features 
of any criticism (evaluation, we might note, has largely atrophied in the 
serious criticism of our time), but even where a modern critic tends 
to specialize in one of these more traditional functions, he does so along 
with other less traditional things, or in a fashion profoundly modified 
by these characteristic developments of the modern mind. 

John Crowe Ransom, who has been chiefly influential in popular- 
izing the term “the new criticism” with his book of that name, insisting 
on its qualitative difference from earlier criticism (on the basis of the 
modern detailed reading in “the structural properties of poetry”) has 
claimed that ours is an age of more than usual critical distinction, and 
that in depth and precision contemporary critical writing is “beyond 
all earlier criticism in our language.” There is, I think, little doubt 
of this, but we cannot flatter ourselves that the superiority lies in the 
calibre of our critics as opposed to their predecessors. Clearly, it lies 
in their methods. Modern criticism has vast organized bodies of knowl- 
edge about human behavior at its disposal, and new and fruitful 
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techniques in its bag of tricks. To the extent that some of this can be 
consolidated, and the erratic, sometimes unbalanced and incomplete, 
if brilliant, work of a number of isolated critics co-ordinated and inte- 
grated, vistas for the immediate future of criticism should be even 
greater, and a body of serious literary analysis turned out in English 
of a quality to distinguish our age. 

Among the methods and disciplines that have been established as 
useful for literary criticism, the social sciences come to mind first, a 
reservoir so vast that it has hardly yet been tapped. From psychoanalysis 
critics have borrowed the basic assumptions of the operations of the sub- 
conscious mind, demonstrating its deeper ‘‘wishes” through associations 
and “clusters” of images; the basic mechanisms of dream-distortion, such 
as condensation, displacement, and splitting, which are also the basic 
mechanisms of poetic-formation; the Jungian concept of Archetypes, and 
much else. They have taken the concept of “configurations” from the 
Gestaltists; basic experimental data about animal and child behavior 
from the laboratory psychologists; information about the pathological 
expressions of the human mind from the clinical psychologists; discov- 
eries about the behavior of man in groups and social patterns from the 
social psychologists; and a great deal more, from Jaensch’s “eidetic 
images” and similar purely subjective material to the most objective 
physical and chemical data reported by neurological and endocrino- 
logical psychologies. From competing sociologies criticism has borrowed 
theories and data regarding the nature of society, social change, and 
social conflicts, and their relation to literature and other cultural phe- 
nomena; and from anthropological schools, theories and data regarding 
primitive and savage societies and social behavior, from the sweeping 
evolutionary generalizations of theorists like Tylor to the meticulously 
observed detail of the Boas school. An offshoot of anthropology, the 
field of folklore has also been of particular fruitfulness to criticism 
as a source of information about the traditional popular rituals, tales, 
and beliefs that underlie the patterns and themes of both folk art and 
sophisticated art. 

In addition to the social sciences, a number of other modern disci- 
plines have been very fruitful or are potentially so. Literary scholarship, 
although hardly a new field, has by our century accumulated so great 
a body of accurate information and so exact a body of procedures, that 
with the addition of critical imagination it has been made to produce 
a type of scholarly criticism completely “modern” in the sense used 
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above. The traditional scholarly areas of linguistics and philology, with 
the addition of the modern field of semantics, have opened up to criti- 
cism enormous vistas, only slightly explored. The physical and biological 
sciences have provided criticism with such basic ingredients as the ex- 
perimental method itself, as well as theories of great metaphoric useful- 
ness, like “evolution” and modern physical “relativity,” “field,” and 
“indeterminacy” concepts. Philosophy, although traditionally concerned 
with literature only in the guise of aesthetics, has proved of use to 
criticism, particularly in ethical and metaphysical formulations with 
which it can confront questions of ultimate value and belief; and a 
number of critics have even turned the doctrines and insights of religion 
and mysticism on literature. Besides these bodies of theory and knowl- 
edge, modern criticism has developed a number of specialized pro- 
cedures of its own and methodized them, sometimes on the analogy of 
scientific procedure. Such are the pursuit of biographical information, 
the exploration of ambiguities, the study of symbolic action and com- 
munication in literary works, and close reading, hard work, and detailed 
exploration of texts in general. 

For the most part these new critical techniques and lines of investi- 
gation depend on a small number of assumptions that are basic to the 
modern mind and characteristic of it, assumptions that are principally 
the contributions of four great nineteenth- and early twentieth-century 
thinkers — Darwin, Marx, Frazer, and Freud. A few of those key as- 
sumptions, relatively new to literary criticism in our century, can be 
noted here at random, with the reservation that probably no single 
modern critic would accept them all. From Darwin, the view of litera- 
ture as an evolutionary development, within the work of a single author 
and in larger patterns outside him, changing and developing (although 
not necessarily “improving’”’) in orderly sequence. From Marx, the 
concept of literature as reflecting, in however complex and indirect a 
fashion, the social patterns and conflicts of its time. From Freud, the 
concept of literature as the disguised expression and fulfillment of re- 
pressed wishes, or the analogy of dreams, with these disguises operating 
in accord with known principles; and underlying that, the even more 
basic assumptions of mental levels beneath consciousness and some 
conflict between an expressive and a censorship principle. From Frazer, 
the view of primitive magic, myth, and ritual underlying the most 
transcendent literary patterns and themes. Other basic assumptions 
would include Dewey’s doctrine of “continuity,” the view that the read- 
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ing and writing of literature is a form of human activity comparable to 
any other, answerable to the same laws and capable of being studied by 
the same objective: procedures; the behaviorist addition that literature 
is in fact a man writing and a man reading, or it is nothing; and the 
rationalist view that literature is ultimately analyzable. Negatively, 
modern criticism is equally distinguished by the absence of the two 
principal assumptions about literature in the past, that it is essentially 
a type of moral instruction and that it is essentially a type of entertain- 
ment or amusement. 

Operating on these assumptions, modern criticism asks a number 
of questions that have, for the most part, not been asked of literature 
before. What is the significance of the work in relation to the artist's 
life, his childhood, his family, his deepest needs and desires? What is 
its relation to his social group, his class, his economic livelihood, the 
larger pattern of his society? What precisely does it do for him, and 
how? What does it do for the reader, and how? What is the connection 
between those two functions? What is the relation of the work to the 
archetypal primitive patterns of ritual, to the inherited corpus of litera- 
ture, to the philosophic world views of its time and of all time? What 
is the organization of its images, its diction, its larger formal pattern? 
What are the ambiguous possibilities of its key words, and how much 
of its content consists of meaningful and provable statements? Finally, 
then, modern criticism can get to the older questions: what are the 
work’s intentions, how valid are they, and how completely are they ful- 
filled; what are its meanings (plural rather than singular) ; and how 
good or bad is it and why? 

All of these, obviously, are questions asked about literature, either 
in general or of a specific work. Nevertheless, modern criticism for the 
most part no longer accepts its traditional status as an adjunct to “‘crea- 
tive” or “imaginative” literature. If we define art as the creation of 
meaningful patterns of experience, or the manipulation of human ex- 
perience into meaningful patterns, a definition that would probably get 
some degree of general acceptance, it is obvious that both imaginative 
and critical writing are art as defined. Imaginative literature organizes 
its experiences out of life at first hand (in most cases) ; criticism or- 
ganizes its experiences out of imaginative literature, life at second hand 
or once-removed. Both are, if you wish, kinds of poetry, and one is 
precisely as independent as the other, or as dependent. “No exponent 
of criticism . . . has, I presume, ever made the preposterous assumption 
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that criticism is an autotelic art,” T. S. Eliot wrote in 1923, in “The 
Function of Criticism.” Whether or not anyone had made that “pre- 
posterous assumption” by 1923, modern criticism, which began more 
or less formally the following year with the publication of I. A. Rich- 
ards’ Principles of Literary Criticism, has been acting on it since. 

As R. P. Blackmur has pointed out, however, criticism “‘is a self- 
sufficient but by no means an isolated art,” and in actual practice mod- 
ern criticism has been at once completely autotelic and inextricably tied 
to poetry. That is, like any criticism, it guides, nourishes, and lives off 
art, and is thus, from another point of view, a handmaiden to art, para- 
sitic at worst and symbiotic at best. The critic requires works of art for 
his raw material, subject, and theme, and in return for them performs 
such invaluable secondary functions on occasion as helping the reader 
understand and appreciate works of art; helping the artist understand 
and evaluate his own work; and helping the general progress and devel- 
opment of art by popularizing, “placing,” and providing standards. The 
critic also, in special cases, calls up a generation of poets, as Emerson 
or the early Van Wyck Brooks did; assigns subjects for writers as Gorky 
or Bernard DeVoto do; changes the course of art or attempts to, with 
Tolstoy and the moralists in the latter category, and Boileau and per- 
haps the Romantic critics in England in the former; or even furnishes 
the artist (sometimes himself) with specific themes, techniques, and 
usable formulations, as do a number of contemporary critics of poetry. 

In one direction, literary criticism is bounded by reviewing, in the 
other, by aesthetics. The reviewer, more or less, is interested in books 
as commodities; the critics in books as literature, or, in modern terms, 
as literary action or behavior; the aesthetician in literature in the ab- 
stract, not in specific books at all. These are thus functional rather than 
formal categories, and they are constantly shifting, so that the reviewer 
who ignores the commodity aspects of the book under discussion to 
treat of its significance as a work of literature becomes, for that review 
at least, a critic; the critic who generalizes about the abstract nature of 
Art or the Beautiful becomes, temporarily, an aesthetician; and the 
aesthetician who criticizes specific works of literature in terms of their 
unique properties is at that time a critic. One of the most remarkable 
features of our time is the number of ostensible critics, like Henry 
Seidel Canby or the brothers Van Doren, who on examination turn out 
to be disguised reviewers. 

Another feature of contemporary criticism worth remarking is that 
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each critic tends to have a master metaphor or series of metaphors, in 
terms of which he sees the critical function, and that this metaphor then 
shapes, informs, and sometimes limits his work. Thus for R. P. Black- 
mur the critic is a mechanic with a flashlight, turning light on the 
internal workings of a beautiful piece of machinery; for George Saints- 
bury he is a wine-bibber; for Constance Rourke he is a manure-spreader, 
fertilizing the ground for a good crop; for Waldo Frank he is an ob- 
stetrician, bringing new life to birth; for Kenneth Burke, after a num- 
ber of other images, he has emerged as a wealthy impresario, staging 
dramatic performances of any work that catches his fancy; for Ezra 
Pound he is a patient man showing a friend through his library, and 
so forth. 

The methods and techniques of modern criticism noted above filter 
through these master metaphors, and also filter through something even 
more intangible, the critic’s personal apparatus of intelligence, knowl- 
edge, skill, sensibility, and ability to write. No method, however 
ingenious, is foolproof, and almost every technique of modern criticism 
is used brilliantly by brilliant critics, and poorly by stupid, ignorant, 
incompetent or dull ones. On the other hand, a good man possessed of 
the critic’s virtues may operate well or brilliantly, today as at any time, 
with no method but the application of his own intelligence and sens- 
ibility. He would not be a modern critic in our sense of the term, 
however, and is not our concern here. Any critic, no matter what his 
method, needs the intelligence to adapt it specifically to the work with 
which he is dealing; the knowledge, both literary and otherwise, to be 
aware of the implications of what he is doing; the skill to keep from 
being picked up and carried away by his method to one or another 
barren and mechanical monism; the sensibility to remain constantly 
aware of the special values of the work he is criticizing as a unique 
aesthetic experience; and the literary ability to express what he has 
to say. There is no test for these personal characteristics. Even Shake- 
speare, the traditional touchstone, is not much help: the two men who 
have most distinguished themselves in contemporary criticism by dis- 
respect for Shakespeare have been Waldo Frank, a professional exhorter 
to piety only slightly concerned with literature of any sort, and John 
Crowe Ransom, one of the subtlest and most acute critical minds of our 
day. In the last analysis, these personal capacities are incalculable, and 
in a discussion of critical method objectified and abstracted from the 
living critic they can only be presumed or, more honestly, prayed for. 
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One of the principal implications of modern criticism is its devel- 
opment toward a science. In the foreseeable future, literary criticism 
will not become a science (we may be either resigned to this or grateful 
for it), but increasingly we can expect it to move in a scientific direc- 
tion; that is, toward a formal methodology and system of procedures that 
can be objectively transmitted. As an experiment can be copied and 
checked from the report, at any time and place by anyone capable of 
the necessary manipulations, so will critical procedures be capable of 
repetition by anyone with the requisite interest and ability. The private 
sensibility is unique with the critic and dies with him; his methods will 
increasingly be capable of objective transmission. The reproducer, it 
goes without saying, will need a sensibility and other qualifications 
roughly comparable to the originator’s, in a sense that has not been true 
of physical science since the beginnings of the experimental method. 
(That is, a fool and a boor, granted elementary competence, will get 
the same results by repeating Boyle’s experiments that Boyle did.) 
Furthermore, no matter to what extent the method of critical analysis 
becomes a body of objective procedures, with the words “evaluation” or 
“appreciation” the critic will always be entering a purely subjective 
area: whether the good man’s reasonable superstructure built on ob- 
jective analysis or the bad man’s indefensible whim or whimsy. 

The other principal implication of modern criticism is its develop- 
ment in the direction of a democratic criticism, Edmund Burke’s hope- 
ful doctrine of “every man his own critic.” Burke writes in his essay on 
The Sublime and Beautiful: 

The true standard of the arts is in every man’s power; and an easy ob- 
servation of the most common, sometimes of the meanest things, in nature 
will give the truest lights, where the greatest sagacity and industry that 


slights such observation must leave us in the dark, or, what is worse, amuse 
and mislead us by false lights. 


This is, piously, the view that the unaided powers of any man make 
him a critic. The directly contrary view is Francis Bacon’s in Novum 
Organum, that the adoption of his method would equalize all minds, 
as a compass or a rule equalizes all hands. Somewhere between the two 
lie the democratic possibilities for modern criticism: by extending 
method, more men can be capable critics, in most cases not profession- 
ally, but in their private reading and their lives. And the vested interests 
that possibility menaces are much bigger game than the priesthood of 
literary criticism. 
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II ITS ANCESTRY 


MODERN LITERARY CRITICISM, we might say, begins with Plato, and 
is continued and extended by Aristotle. Actually, of course, they were 
its great forerunners, anticipating, as they anticipated so many things, 
much of contemporary critical practice. Plato turned his dialectical 
philosophic method, as expounded in Books V and VII of The Republic, 
on poetry, as well as psychological and social assumptions about its 
origin and functions. If his conclusion was to reject it philosophically 
as too far removed from the true Platonic reality, and socio-psychologic- 
ally as harmful to the good society, his method was nevertheless the 
modern method of bringing to bear on it all the organized knowledge 
he had. In Aristotle’s case, there has been a recent effort, by the neo- 
Aristotelian school of criticism at the University of Chicago, to insist 
that he applied no deductive knowledge or principles whatsoever to 
poetry, but merely examined poems inductively as formal organizations 
unique in themselves. This view has been demolished by, among others, 
John Crowe Ransom (in “The Bases of Criticism” in The Sewanee Re- 
view, Autumn, 1944) and Kenneth Burke (in “The Problem of the 
Intrinsic” reprinted as an appendix to A Grammar of Motives), Burke 
in addition demonstrating that not only was Aristotle thoroughly “Pla- 
tonic” in his practice, but that so are the neo-Aristotelians, surreptiti- 
ously, precisely at their most successful. It takes no more than a reading 
of the Poetics to establish that, although Aristotle worked as inductively 
and close to the specific text as the neo-Aristotelians would have him, at 
the same time he continued much of Plato’s approach, deepening Plato’s 
charge of mimesis or imitation to give poetry philosophic validity, and 
substituting a sounder socio-psychological concept, catharsis, for Plato’s 
inadequate concept of poetic function as harmful stimulation of the 
passions. In addition to analyzing poetry by means of these remarkably 
explicit philosophic, social, and psychological a priori assumptions, 
Aristotle also turned on it an embryonic anthropology, traditions of the 
primitive origins of Greek drama, that has turned out to be surprisingly 
accurate to later anthropological, archaeological, and philological re- 
search (despite such inevitable flaws as his concept of the Choric song 
as a mere “embellishment” to tragedy). Aristotle thus anticipated the 
chief features and techniques of the literary criticism we have come to 
call “modern.” 
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Later classical and medieval critics continued one or another of 
these modern strains, from Aristarchus and the scholiasts in the second 
century before Christ, writing an embryonic social criticism, to Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio in the fourteenth century, furnishing alle- 
gorical interpretations of literature very close to what we would now 
call “symbolic” readings. The modern environmental criticism of lit- 
erature began with Vico’s La Scienza Nuova in 1725, which includes a 
social and psychological interpretation of Homer; it developed more 
fully (apparently independently of Vico) in Montesquieu’s work, par- 
ticularly The Spirit of Laws in 1748. After this Italian and French 
origin, the movement spread principally in Germany through the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, shifting its focus from history and law 
to literature and art. In the work of Winckelmann, Lessing, and Herder, 
it became an aspect of burgeoning German nationalism. Winckelmann 
began it in 1764 with his History of Ancient Art, which studies Greek 
plastic art in terms of its political, social, and philosophic background; 
Lessing continued it, principally in his Laocoén two years later, with 
particular emphasis on the relativity of forms in historical usage and 
the importance of Aristotle’s principles; Herder developed the environ- 
mentalist approach still further, increasing the method’s relativism by 
opposing folk art and Gothic to the Classic-worship of Winckelmann 
and Lessing, extending Vico’s dynamic historical concepts in his own 
Philosophy of History and emphasizing a comparative method in all the 
fields he touched (making him the ancestor of our modern fields of com- 
parative philology, comparative religion and mythology, and compara- 
tive literary study) . 

All of this flowered in the next century in the work of the first 
really great modern critic, Coleridge, in England, and in a substantial 
school in France. The Biographia Literaria, published in 1817, is al- 
most the bible of modern criticism, and contemporary critics have 
tended to see it, with Arthur Symons, as “the greatest book of criticism 
in English,” and with Herbert Read as “the most considerable.” On its 
first page it announces the manifesto for modern criticism: the applica- 
tion of Coleridge’s political, philosophic (including the psychological) , 
and religious principles to poetry and criticism. The Biographia was 
thus a century in advance of its time, and only the inadequacy of the 
knowledge available to him kept Coleridge from founding modern 
criticism then and there. He is, however, with the exception of Aris- 
totle, certainly its most important progenitor. His work found no one 
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to carry it on, unfortunately, and when the doctrines of environmen- 
talist criticism reappeared in England, in H. T. Buckle’s History of 
Civilization in England in 1857, they were derived not from Coleridge 
but from his German predecessors and his French successors. 

Meanwhile, the German doctrine of literature as an expression of 
society was brought to France by Madame de Staél in Literature in Re- 
lation to Social Institutions (1800) , which was responsible in part for 
such diverse progeny as the rationalist history of Guizot, the populist 
history of Michelet, and the sceptical history of Renan, as well as by the 
biographical literary criticism of Sainte-Beuve and the sociological lit- 
erary criticism of Taine. Sainte-Beuve was the point at which the whole 
earlier tradition split in two. On the one hand, he saw criticism as a 
social science, “the natural history of literature,” with a methodical 
procedure that studies the author, in the words of MacClintock in 
Sainte-Beuve’s Critical Theory, in relation to “his race, his native coun- 
try, his epoch, his family, his education and early environment, his 
group of associates, his first success, his first moment of disintegration, 
his peculiarities of body and mind, especially his weaknesses,” and much 
else. This is the tradition that continues in Taine, Brandes, Brune- 
tiére, etc. On the other hand, Sainte-Beuve insists, in his criticism of 
Taine, in ‘“M. Taine’s History of English Literature,” that the critic 
must also “continue to respect and inhale the scent of that sober, deli- 
cately-perfumed flower which is Pope’s, Boileau’s, Fontane’s.” This 
second tradition has been continued in the line through Arnold, Bab- 
bitt, and Eliot, equally indebted to him. Sainte-Beuve defines the 
combination of the two schools as the formula for the perfect critic, but 
admits that the hope of this reconciliation in one man is “an impos- 
sibility,” “a dream.” So it has proved to be for most of a century, at 
least, although in our time we might express the same hope with some- 
what more reason. 

Taine himself claimed the historical imagination of Lessing and 
Michelet as part of his ancestry, and in the incidental literary analyses 
in the latter’s History of France, some of them sharp class-anglings (like 
the reading of Manon Lescaut as an expression of the small landed 
gentry before the Revolution) , the resemblance to Taine is obviously 
more than a matter of historical imagination. At the same time, Taine’s 
three principal criteria for criticism — race, moment, milieu — had all 
been anticipated by Sainte-Beuve, who got them from Hegel’s Zeit, 
Volke, Umgebung, which were in turn derived from Herder. Taine 
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thus brought to a focus most of the earlier tendencies toward a scientific 
criticism, and his work logically enough became the target for all attacks 
on these tendencies. The Goncourts, for example, wrote very super- 
ciliously on meeting him, ‘““This was Taine, the incarnation in flesh and 
blood of modern criticism, a criticism at once very learned, very in- 
genious, and very often erroneous beyond imagining.” Perhaps the 
sharpest and most perceptive recognition of his weaknesses and the 
weaknesses of a good deal of modern criticism, more perceptive than 
Sainte-Beuve’s strictures, came from Flaubert, who wrote in one of his 
letters, on the History of English Literature: 


There is something else in art beside the milieu in which it is practiced 
and the physiological antecedents of the worker. On this system you can 
explain the series, the group, but never the individuality, the special fact 
that makes him this person and not another. This method results inevitably 
in leaving talent out of consideration. The masterpiece has no longer any 
significance except as an historical document. It is the old critical method 
of La Harpe exactly turned around. People used to believe that literature 
was an altogether personal thing and that books fell out of the sky like 
meteors. Today they deny that the will and the absolute have any reality 
at all. The truth, I believe, lies between the two extremes. 


In 1869, Flaubert wrote to George Sand on the subject of critics: “At 
the time of La Harpe they were grammarians; at the time of Sainte- 
Beuve and Taine they were historians. When will they be artists — 
really artists?” It was a question not to be answered for half a century. 

The next major development in modern criticism came in 1912 
and the years immediately following. That year Jane Ellen Harrison, 
a professor of Greek studies at Newnham College, Cambridge, pub- 
lished Themis: A Study of the Social Origins of Greek Religion. The 
book includes “An Excursus on the Ritual Forms Preserved in Greek 
Tragedy” by Gilbert Murray, to whom the book is dedicated, and “A 
Chapter on the Origin of the Olympic Games” by F. M. Cornford, one 
of Miss Harrison’s colleagues at Cambridge. Although most of it is 
Miss Harrison’s independent work, Themis thus constituted a kind of 
collective manifesto of what is known as the Cambridge school of Clas- 
sical scholarship, which completely revolutionized the study of Greek 
art and thought by turning on it the anthropological knowledge and 
theories of Sir James G. Frazer and his followers.2 Both Murray and 


2 In fairness to indignant Oxonians, it should be pointed out that Oxford scholars, 
among them Murray and Andrew Lang, had sketched out the techniques for applying not 
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Miss Harrison had published before, the latter in fact for more than a 
quarter of a century, but Themis is the first full statement of their ritual 
view of origins and the first really detailed application of anthropology 
to the analysis of literature, here the Greek drama. Since in addition to 
printing and using Murray and Cornford, Miss Harrison drew heavily 
on unpublished work by another colleague, A. B. Cook, and by others, 
it also constitutes a genuinely collective production by the group. 
Shortly afterwards, the same year, Cornford published From Religion 
to Philosophy, a similar anthropological tracing of the ritual origins of 
Greek philosophic thought.’ In 1913, Murray published Euripides and 
His Age, a study of Euripides and his drama against the background 
of the ritual origin of tragedy, and Miss Harrison published Ancient 
Art and Ritual. The following year, Cornford published The Origin 
of Attic Comedy, which analyzed Greek comedy in the same terms, and 
Cook published Zeus, an application of anthropological material to still 
another area. Finally, in 1920, Miss Jessie Weston tried the method of 
the Cambridge school, with great success, on non-Greek material in her 
From Ritual to Romance, an anthropological exploration of the origins 
of the Grail Romances in ritual terms. 

Although these books are, for all practical purposes, modern lit- 
erary criticism, as the work of scholars writing in fairly specialized fields 
they failed to attract the attention of literary men sufficiently to in- 
augurate the new movement. In America in 1919, Conrad Aiken turned 
Freudian and other psychologies on poetry in Scepticisms, and clearly 
formulated the basic assumption of modern criticism, that poetry is “a 
natural, organic product, with discoverable functions, clearly open to 
analysis.” Like the Cambridge group, however, he lacked the literary 
influence to set criticism following out his assumption. It remained 
for I. A. Richards’ Principles of Literary Criticism in 1924 to constitute 
the formal beginnings of modern criticism with a variant of the same 
statement; that aesthetic experiences are “not in the least a new and 
different kind of thing” from other human experiences, and can be 
studied in the same fashion. It was, as we have noted, no new doctrine 
(not only had Aiken specifically anticipated it five years before, but 





only Frazer’s disreputable Cantabrigian anthropology, but Sir E. B. Tylor’s authentic 
Oxonian anthropology, to literature as early as 1907, in the symposium Anthropology and 
the Classics, edited by R. R. Marett, and that Murray had published The Rise of the Greek 
Epic the same year. 

3 1912 was a watershed year for more than this. It also saw the publication of F. C. 
Prescott’s “Poetry and Dreams” in The Journal of Abnormal Psychology, the first detailed 
and authentic application of psychoanalysis to poetry by a literary man. 
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John Dewey had stated substantially the same thing as his doctrine of 
the “continuity” of experience as early as his Studies in Logical Theory 
in 1903, and Aristotle had clearly operated on that assumption) , but 
this time it was supported by the tremendous prestige of Ogden and 
Richards’ The Meaning of Meaning, published the year before, it car- 
ried general conviction, and it bore fruit in a quarter of a century of 
modern literary criticism. 

The battle of course, is not yet won. The past century has seen 
critic after critic quarrel with every assumption or method of modern 
criticism, including every type of knowledge that might be brought to 
bear on literature, and even the basic assumption of continuity. At one 
end of the scale these attacks are the simple pettishness of James Russell 
Lowell in a review of Longfellow, mocking the modern critical view 
that “the form of an author’s work is entirely determined by the shape 
of his skull, and that in turn by the peculiar configuration of his native 
territory,” and Ludwig Lewisohn, in his Preface to Rank’s Art and the 
Artist, dismissing all modern criticism since Taine offhand for “leaving 
Hamlet out of the play.” At the other end of the scale they include the 
reasoned skepticism of Chekhov, writing to Suvorin in November 1888, 
noting the amount of “rubbish” by “‘blockheads” that scientific criti- 
cism, working from irreproachable principles, has produced; or of 
Anatole France, in a criticism of Brunetiére in La vie littéraire, propos- 


ing the same balance and reservations Sainte-Beuve had earlier pro- 
posed: 

As a matter of pure theory a critical method is conceivable which, pro- 
ceeding from science, might share the latter’s certainty. . . . All things in the 
universe are inextricably intertwined. In reality, however, the links of the 
chain are, in any given spot, so jumbled that the devil himself could not 
disentangle them, even if he were a logician. . .. One cannot foresee today, 
whatever one may say, a time when criticism will have the rigorousness of a 
positive science. One may even believe, reasonably enough, that that time 
will never come. Nevertheless the great philosophers of antiquity crowned 
their cosmic systems with a poetics. And they did wisely. For it is better 
to speak of beautiful thoughts and forms with incertitude than to be forever 
silent. Few things in the world are so absolutely subject to science that they 
will let science reproduce or predict them. And one may be sure that a 
poem or a poet will never be among those few. . . . If these things sustain a 
relation to science, it is to one that is blended with art, that is intuitive, 
restless, forever unfinished. That science or, rather, that art exists. It is 
philosophy, ethics, history, criticism —in a word, the whole beautiful ro- 
mance of man. 
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A number of critics have found themselves sharply split on the 
matter. Thus John Middleton Murry, in The Problem of Style, attacks 
“the fantastic dream” that criticism “might be reduced to the firm pre- 
cision of a science,” and “the vain hope” of giving its language “a 
constant and invariable significance,” but later in the same book pro- 
poses an equally scientific (or mechanistic) social and economic 
criticism, including a one-to-one correlation between economic and 
social conditions and artistic and literary forms, and even An Economic 
History of English Literature. Allen Tate, an outstanding product of 
the assumptions of modern criticism and practicer of its methods, in 
Reason in Madness, attacks the social sciences as the fundamental 
menace, as well as modern criticism itself, which he calls ‘the historical 
method,” and in which he lumps, along with history, the use of the 
physical, biological, social, and political sciences in criticism. Similarly, 
John Crowe Ransom has at one time or another attacked the use of 
science in criticism, been violently opposed to social sciences like an- 
thropology, and announced that he does not share Max Eastman’s 
“sanguine expectations” for psychology, while himself drawing bril- 
liantly on all three in his own criticism. 

Probably more damaging to modern criticism than the attacks by 
good men and the ambivalence in some of its practitioners has been its 
enthusiastic defense by men whose own practice ranges from weak to 
execrable. Thus Louis MacNeice, in Modern Poetry, announces a 
watered-down form of Richards’ continuity doctrine, that poetry is a 
normal activity, the poet being ‘“‘a specialist in something which every 
one practices,” but then fails to follow up that assumption in the book 
by turning any knowledge whatsoever on poetry. It would be hard to 
find two more violent enthusiasts for scientific criticism in recent times 
than Max Eastman, writing a manifesto in The Literary Mind for “a 
department of science which will have literature as its object of study,” 
and V. F. Calverton, in The New Ground of Criticism, eloquently ad- 
vocating a criticism that will synthesize psychology, sociology and 
anthropology — and it would be equally hard to find two worse or more 
infuriating critics in our time. A comparable mistrust is inspired by 
Henri Peyre. He makes the very shrewd statement in Writers and Their 
Critics: 


Modern criticism is still groping for its method and enthusiastically 
experimenting with several techniques. It has not yet outgrown the primi- 
tive stage in which physics similarly fumbled before Bacon and Descartes, 
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chemistry before Lavoisier, sociology before Auguste Comte, and physiology 
before Claude Bernard. 


Then in the book Peyre reserves his sharpest attack for precisely those 
methods — of social, psychological, verbal, and other analysis — and 
precisely those critics — Richards, Empson, Burke and Blackmur — who 
most clearly represent the attempt of criticism to outgrow the primitive 
stage he describes. 

At the same time, modern criticism has been regularly under at- 
tack by the invested enemy, the reviewers and the professional obscur- 
antists. A characteristic illustration of the first, worth quoting for its 
typicality, is a review by Orville Prescott that appeared in The New 
York Times, March 28, 1945. The book under discussion is Florence 
Becker Lennon’s study of Lewis Carroll, Victoria Through the Looking 
Glass. Prescott writes: 


Miss Lennon has performed prodigies of research, but in spite of her 
conscientious labors her book is disappointing and tedious. The enchanting 
magic of the Alice books defies analysis. To seek its source in Freudian 
probings into Carroll’s complexes and repressions is as fruitless as to attempt 
to find explanations for a butterfly’s flight or the lightning’s choice of a 
target. Genius mysteriously exists; and flowers into enduring treasures as 
inexplicably. 

That Carroll lived a blameless bachelor life is true; but then some men 
are bachelors from choice and quite content with their lot, in spite of Miss 
Lennon’s Freudian suspicions. That Carroll likes the company of little 
girls better than that of boys or adults is also true, and rather odd of him. 
But all Miss Lennon’s solemn pryings into his psyche, into the sexual sym- 
bols of his books, just don’t seem to get anywhere. 

. . . But Lewis Carroll, to whom “hardly anything ever happened,” 
led a singularly blank life... . 

But Lewis Carroll led a life without exterior conflict of any kind, and 
with few inner ones (just vague religious hesitations). He knew neither love 
nor close friendships. He was a good man and a good Christian. He tried 
to get his own salary reduced and he insisted on a publishing contract that 
insured that he himself would bear any possible loss. But his life was dull 
and colorless. ... 


As these quotations should make clear, in the course of attacking Miss 
Lennon’s psychoanalytic study, Prescott gives all the reasons why a psy- 
choanalytic study seems very much to the point, and in the course of 
insisting that Carroll’s life was uneventful, fills it full of the most re- 
markable events. Like many contemporary reviewers, Prescott attacks 
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modern criticism seemingly not so much out of malice as out of simple 
ignorance. In other cases, such as J. Donald Adams’ weekly column in 
The Sunday Times and his book The Shape of Books to Come, malice 
and a kind of shrill venom are added, and the picture clearly is of the 
happily superficial reviewer, fighting to preserve his status and invest- 
ment in what he thinks is criticism against a mob of sans-culottes. 

The attack by the professional obscurantists is a more complicated 
matter. Perhaps the best exaimple is Mark Van Doren, whose approach 
to criticism, consistent with his St. John’s College approach to educa- 
tion, is opposed to the inroads of any modern knowledge whatsoever. 
In the Preface to The Private Reader, Van Doren has written the most 
complete and eloquent attack on modern criticism with which I am 
familiar. He describes it as “deserts of ingenuity and plateaus of learn- 
ing,” reproaches it with “doing all it can to arrest the lyric in its flight,” 
concludes that “it is at best a faulty science .. . not an art.” To it Van 
Doren opposes a pure obscurantism: “Arnold was wrong in the em- 
phasis he placed upon ideas’; “We do not know that much about 
poetry, and we never shall’; “undiscussable,” “the mystery,” etc. The 
piece is remarkable for its tone of bitter elegy, beginning on a theme 
of exile (“contemporary criticism, a house in which I no longer feel at 
home’”’) , rising to a wail of keening (‘‘Our literary age is sick”), and 
ending on the imagery of self-extinction (“My only ambition as a critic 
is henceforth to be one of those nameless strangers with whom writers 
dream that they communicate. Poetry itself can do with silence for a 
while.”) The final comment on Van Doren’s slogan of “private read- 
ing,” the bringing of nothing to bear on literature but the reader's 
attention, was made accidentally by I. A. Richards. He writes in Inter- 
pretation in Teaching: 


The remedy, I suppose, is growth, which will occur if testing occasions 
enough force the adolescent survivals of the child’s dream-world habit to 
withdraw into their proper place. Unluckily, private reading — when it is 
only a partially controlled form of dreaming — is a protection from such 
tests. It too often becomes a romantic preserve for mental processes which 
are relatively extinct in fully waking life. 


Contemporary with modern criticism, along with embattled re- 
viewers and obscurantists, are the violently controversial schools of 
aesthetic and philosophic doctrine that have enlivened the literary mag- 
azines in the past: Impressionists and Expressionists, Neo-Humanists 
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and Naturalists, Classicists and Romanticists, Positivists and anti-Posi- 
tivists, etc. Their current successor seems to be the largely pointless 
quarrel between the neo-Aristotelians and the neo-Platonists or neo- 
Coleridgeans. All of these schools and controversies have their function, 
but it tends to be one of debating large generalities and saying little 
so far as actual method is concerned. In one way or another, they are 
all contemporary blind alleys for the man really concerned with the 
analysis of literature. While the bricks are flying overhead, the serious 
modern critic will tend to be down in the mine, digging away. He gets 
his hands dirtier, but he may also turn up a nugget now and then. 


IN THE WOODS NEAR CABIN JOHN 


Behind my back the way is lost in green, 

And I think here is a peace beyond destruction, 
For no man aims from any coign my death. 
But this peace is subtle before the eye: 

A glance will shatter it if sharp enough. 

I look where the blight eats silently the leaf 
To lacy death, and silently the thrush 

Soars for the fly; the tendrils of the creeper, 
Tightening, crush the host, and the spider, still 
At his ancient station, waits between two trees. 
Stumbling in the undergrowth, I pitch and fall, 
Tearing my hand upon a thorn. It bleeds, 

And I remember suddenly in my blood 

The motes warring for the mastery of me. 


ERNEST KROLL 





POETRY 


ALLEGORY FOR TWO FLOWERS 
I CAMELLIA 


Porcelain blooming cool 
As primness through 
Exclusive shop, 

Tinted tinkles drop 
Their sound into 

The eye’s dark pool. 


Clerk in tailored serge 
Shyly slants 

His vigilance 

To bulbous dowager; 
Tips neurotic verge 

Lest heavy looks from her 
Strike bruin-like about 
To crystal ruin. 


II GARDENIA 


First, what it is not. 

It is not a compliment 
Forethoughtfully sent 

In a box under screen 

Of green paper with green 
Leaves the greener, having smack 
Of gardener’s pot 

Of clear shellac. 


This: 

Last hour of week. 

Two shadows writ in scrawl 
Of moon. Nostalgic squeak 
Of old gate hinged in rust. 
Quiet feminine drawl 

Of words as small 

As sand, as languorous as lust. 


LEGARDE S. DouGHTY 
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TWO POEMS 


THE QUICK SHOCK OF THE BODY 


This swimmer, alone upon the beach, 

Is the pivot of the glittering morning light. 

As he walks, each muscle mounted with the sun, ight 
Of gull follows: the world is flexible to his reach. — 


This power is compact, seated in groin and thigh. 

Into the sea, an element not his own, 

He flings the quick shock of his body. And the water, grown 
Passive, curves at horizon’s end to the dominion of his sky. 


THE CONSUMMATION 


Now is the sky understood through the praise of love, and the grass, 
And the trees taking the flow of the evening sun. 

This is a comprehension neither ended nor begun— 

How can that which is entirely, originate or pass? 


So in the evening’s beauty, the trees, richly possessed, possess the sense; 
The wind is nowhere slack in lavish space. 

I, in consummation, set adoration like a form upon this place, 

And time is that which moves before and after, making no difference. 


CHARLES EDWARD EATON 





NAVAJOS: WHOSE PROBLEM? 


Erna Fergusson 


USE THE PLURAL Navajos. Bernard DeVoto, in his marvelous Across 
I the Wide Missouri, dubs the ethnologist’s preference for the singular 
his “medicine which neither logic nor a decent sensitiveness to style will 
move him to violate.” DeVoto admits having written ‘“‘not only twenty- 
one Arapaho, but also thirty-eight Crow and even, God help us, one 
hundred and two Blackfoot. But at last,” he writes with relief, “I have 
encountered an ethnologist who is willing to defy the rules committee, 
and one is all I need. “There is no more sense,’ George E. Hyde writes, 
‘in writing seven Oglala than in writing seven Spaniard or even seven 
western state.’ Check!” exults Mr. DeVoto. “I intend to write Black- 
feet from now on.” One and DeVoto are all I need and I propose to 
continue writing Navajos as I have always done. 

The nation-wide stir about the emergency on the Navajo Reserva- 
tion in the fall of 1947 has again high-lighted the dilemma of that 
fascinating and hapless tribe and given sensation mongers another 
chance to air their prejudices. Haters of the New Deal, Harold Ickes 
and John Collier, the Indian Service, Indian agents, missionaries, asso- 
ciations to aid Indians, and other do-gooders, have all had their say. 
Blame has been, in the turmoil, fairly evenly distributed; everybody 
has wronged the Navajos. Certain shrill voices amid the din insist that 
the Indians too have done wrong. Yet this is a situation that cannot be 
lightly passed over; that should not be forgotten. Sensible observers 
agree that there is poverty, sickness, illiteracy, and despair on the Navajo 
Reservation far beyond anything else in our country; that this fall’s 
situation was a Crisis in which dire need in many cases meant dangerous 
undernourishment if not actual starvation. 

Relief was needed, and it is very creditable that relief was so quickly 
and so generously sent. True, there was dramatization. People arrived 
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with truck- and even plane-loads of food which they insisted upon hand- 
ing out in person while a camera caught them doing it. A movie star 
dropped packages from a plane. Certain well-wishers refused to deal 
with the Indian Service or properly constituted agencies and set out 
across the reservation to succor the Navajos, innocent of the fact that 
Navajos do not show to the casual eye as one crosses those niles of empty 
space. 

Soon good sense took command. The Navajo Tribal Council voted 
$143,000 of the tribal funds for immediate relief; the Red Cross sent 
in two trained workers, who found the need so great that they waived 
their usual methods and dispensed $4,325 within a few days to a hun- 
dred families who could not wait on slow investigation. Congress 
appropriated $50,000. Committees were formed in Winslow, Flagstaff, 
and Gallup; club women worked long hours sorting clothes and putting 
aside high-heeled slippers, feathered hats, and tuxedos. They worked 
closely with Superintendent James Stewart who got lists of needy fami- 
lies from agents, missionaries, traders, and teachers in twenty districts. 
Thus it was hoped that supplies would reach all the really needy and 
few at least who were not. ; 

The tribe was grateful, and gratifyingly ashamed. Sam Akeaha, 
Chairman of the Navajo Tribal Council, speaking to a meeting of the 
Congress of the American Indian in Santa Fe, used that word. ‘We are 
ashamed to have to ask for help; we wish to be self-supporting as we 
have always been.” The same phrases occur in a letter from the tribal 
secretary, Peter Yazza, to the Albuquerque newspapers. It is perhaps 
even more impressive that individual Navajos speak similarly. An 
illiterate coal miner with no English insisted to me that he needed no 
aid nor did his sons; he said, as all Navajos do, that the great lack is 
education and jobs. 

There is, of course, concern that relief dispensed freely and without 
proper checks may pauperize a proud people who still dislike charity. 
Sensible Navajos as well as others recognize this danger and are trying 
to avoid it by proper distribution and by continued reiterations of the 
sort of help they really need. They recognize that the greatest danger 
of all is that we, the American people and especially the people of New 
Mexico and Arizona, will settle back in our complacency at having sent 
out some old blankets and cans of milk and forget all about the Navajos 
until another series of mishaps, droughts, and crises brings on another 
emergency. Navajos, and people who know Navajos, are trying to pre- 
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vent that and to arouse and inform public opinion on the whole Navaje 

problem. The conditions that created this emergency still exist, many 

of them are growing progressively worse, and we are likely to be blinded 

to a bad situation by people who insist that the Navajos, with money at 

the traders, sheep on the range, jobs on the railroad, and mutton—if not 

two chickens—in. every pot, are as well off as Oklahoma oil Indians. 
The facts, then, are these: 


Draft boards rejected sixty-seven per cent of young Navajos called 
because they were found physically unfit due to tuberculosis, active or 
incipient, to malnutrition, venereal disease, and to various congenital 
handicaps. The illiterates and those who could not speak English they 
accepted and put into classes where they learned as rapidly as anybody 
and showed great willingness to learn. Among a people eighty per cent 
illiterate, rejecting illiterates with no English would have relieved the 
tribe pretty well of military service. Those who served did well, espe- 
cially the Navajo Marine Platoon whose clever young men worked out 
Navajo phrases for the most complicated military terms and invented 
an unbreakable code of vast importance in our operations against the 
Japanese. Thirty-five hundred men and women served in the armed 
forces. Fifteen hundred did well in war plants, for hands trained to 
work with wool, silver, and turquoise are deft with machinery. Because 
of illiteracy and lack of English most of them worked on the railroad, on 
farms, and ranches. 

Why all this illiteracy? Here the shame is ours, not the Navajos, 
for now with about 24,000 children of school age, there are schools for 
only about 6,500. Hundreds of hopeful families trek miles with their 
young hopefuls to enter them in schools only to find that there is no 
room or that the school has been abandoned. The old days when police 
were sent to fetch in screaming children are no more. Navajos want 
their children educated; in every report or plea they address to Wash- 
ington they beg for more schools. Yet we calmly doom 18,000 children 
to illiteracy. And this is as of now; the tribe of about 60,000 is increas- 
ing at a rate of 1,000 a year. A bit of arithmetic will show that we are 
maintaining an average of illiteracy such as makes us feel snootily 
superior when we read similar statistics about other American countries 
with many Indians. 

This school matter is a particularly shameful one for us as a nation, _ 
because in 1868, when the defeated and decimated Navajo tribe was 
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returned from the Bosque Redondo in eastern New Mexico to its 
familiar deserts, there was a treaty between the United States and the 
Navajo Tribe. In that solemn agreement our government promised to 
provide the Navajos with a teacher for every thirty children. This prom- 
ise was never kept, not in the days of boarding schools run by the 
military, nor in the days of the New Deal and John Collier, nor now 
that they have thrown the “rascals” out. This is our shame. This is the 
sort of thing that public opinion can correct; perhaps only public 
opinion can. For the Indian Office depends upon Congressional appro- 
priations, Congress heeds voters, and Navajos have no votes; they 
depend upon their white friends, their white agents. It is notable that 
much less is done for the Navajos, along all lines, than for other tribes, 
many of whom do vote. Clyde Kluckhohn, in his first-rate The Navaho 
mentions that “there are six agricultural agents for 55,000 Navajos 
whereas some tribes of less than a thousand have the full services of an 
agricultural worker. . . . In 1940 approximately $71 was spent by the 
government for each individual Navaho, whereas in the same year $300 
per capita was spent on the California Indians.’ Kluckhohn also states 
that other tribes receive four or five times as much in medical services as 


do the Navajos, and that there is only one federally paid dentist for the 
entire tribe. 


The whole matter of health is quite as shocking as that of education. 
In a high, sunny and semi-arid land, a very health resort, the incidence 
of tuberculosis is nine times that of the national average. Why? Bad 
living conditions and malnutrition. People of all ages sleep on the dirt 
floors of hogans where everybody spits freely. Doctors find that a ma- 
jority of patients received in the hospitals for whatever cause are 
suffering from malnutrition. A report of the Office of Indian Affairs, 
dated July 30, 1947, estimates the average Navajo diet as 1200 calories 
a day. Compare this with the 1500 calories which our government 
allows our defeated enemies in Germany where it plans to increase the 
allowance to 1800—and with our own minimum diet of 2550 calories. 
In such conditions it will be no surprise that infant mortality is 318 
per 100,000 living births compared with 44 per 100,000 for the 
nation. In spite of this, the tribe is increasing at the amazing rate of 
1,000 per year; and birth control, the obvious and humane way to limit 
children to the number that might have a fair chance to survive and to 
eat enough, is impossible because of certain prejudices. The Navajo 
death rate is the highest in the United States. 
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To meet such conditions, the government has provided no consist- 
ent health education, only three doctors, one traveling nurse, and ten 
small government hospitals. These are supplemented by a couple of 
good mission hospitals, giving a total of 365 hospital and 182 tubercu- 
losis beds for about 60,000 Indians. Sick people cannot learn, advance, 
adjust to new conditions and a new culture. Lack of education and lack 
of health are two walls that pen the Navajo in. 

As dishearteningly high is the economic plight of the tribe. The 
Navajos are suffering from the lowest standard of living in our country. 
The tribe’s actual income, including produce they consume, is estimated 
at about $4,000,000; that is an annual income of less than $400 per 
family. Not person. Family. And Navajo families average six to eight 
people. 

We think of Navajos as producers of fine rugs and salable silver 
jewelry. But they are primarily an agricultural people, depending on 
flocks and herds and small farms where irrigation is possible. This vast 
reservation is semi-arid land, able in 1868 to support the people at a 
low standard of living. But the Navajos then numbered less than 10,000 
people. Now the estimates run from 55,000 in 1940 to 65,000 by 1950. 
All figures are estimates in dealing with Navajos; they are as hard to 
count as fleas. But a tribe that increases about 1,000 a year cannot live 
on what provided poor living eighty years ago. True, the reservation 
has been extended and leased lands have been made available for the 
people, but stockmen estimate that the reservation with its present 
resources would not support more than thirty-five or forty thousand 
people at a decent standard of living. 

The Navajos’ principal dependence has been on sheep. As the tribe 
increased, so did the sheep—eating the grass ever closer and closer until 
they were browsing on the grass roots. This, in our typical pattern of 
southwestern destructiveness, loosened the topsoil, hastened runoffs, and 
increased erosion until the reservation became, in many parts, a picture 
of desolation. 

All this time white agents were presumably looking after the affairs 
of the Navajos, guarding their rights, seeing that their children were 
educated. But the Indian Service let these things happen. There is no 
excuse for this. An explanation may be that Indian agents were unaware 
of the needs, unaware of what was going on under their eyes and of 
the certain results of land erosion and human waste. Too often the 
guardians of the Navajos were timid about demanding from Congress 
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what was needed, unable to do so forcefully, and at last naturally beat 
down by years of frustration. Closing the eyes became the easy way for 
men and women who were not well paid and who were too often quite 
unfit for the complicated job they were expected to do. We all know 
the Indian Service man who proudly trots out an Indian School gradu- 
ate who is a clever interpreter, clerk, or artisan, but who remains quite 
blind to the horde of illiterates behind his exhibit. We also know too 
many men in power who say: “Oh, well, these Navajos!” 

These Navajos, then, have been for eighty years dependent upon 
what we, through the government of the United States, have done 
for them. They have been self-supporting, but our neglect has made 
constantly harder the already hard conditions in which they have main- 
tained themselves. We have failed to give them the basic tools of our 
culture—education, health, opportunity. What opportunity has a 
Navajo today, in 1948, in the conditions that face him? Ignorant people 
cannot overcome either sickness or poverty at home. Off the reservation 
the ignorant and sick man finds only poor jobs; when hard times come 
he is, of course, the first fired. What chance has he in such a fix; why 
is he the worst treated of all Indians? The answer is probably in two 
small words: no vote. 

The citizen’s primary weapon is his vote. And in New Mexico and 
Arizona the vote is denied to ‘Indians not taxed,” despite the fact that 
the United States recognizes all Indians as citizens, that they vote in all 
other states, and have served with credit in all our wars since, as scouts, 
they led our armies against the Apaches. Put down their plight largely 
to this fact; non-voters are sure to be disregarded. A test case is now 
before the courts, protesting the refusal of a McKinley County official 
to permit Navajo and Zufii GI’s to register and vote. Indians protest 
that they are taxed—plenty—for food and clothes, for transportation, 
tobacco, and amusements. The states naturally insist that if Indians 
vote they must assume all the responsibilities of citizenship and sur- 
render the special privileges of federal wardship. It is a complicated 
and anomalous situation. It also is complicated by the Navajo’s special 
handicaps. For even bright Navajos are quick to shake the head at the 
idea of granting the vote to a tribe three-quarters illiterate. Most of 
them would prefer a literacy test, recognizing at the same time that 
many of the most intelligent, influential, and valuable Navajos cannot 
speak or write English. Like many Navajo problems, discussion of its 
solution brings one to the conclusion: ‘““Yes—but no!” 
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So this is the fix the Navajo is in. What has been done, what can 
be done about it? : 

Many efforts have been made; some intelligent, some quite out of 
keeping with modern thought, though well intentioned at the time. In 
education, for instance, the government forced Indian children into 
boarding schools where they were held under military discipline, for- 
bidden to speak their own languages even on the playgrounds, and 
given white man’s education to try to fit them for the white man’s life. 
Many Navajos, baffled by later efforts, look back nostalgically upon 
these boarding schools, but they were grim barracks with severe punish- 
ments, and they did not succeed—the point for us now—in educating as 
many as two thirds of the Navajos. 

Always the most thoughtful attitude toward Navajos has been that 
of certain private associations. Heeding the studies and recommenda- 
tions of anthropologists, they have taken the lead in looking upon 
Indians as people with a culture of their own, perhaps worth preserving, 
certainly essential to consider in trying to adapt the people to modern 
life. Often ridiculed as “impractical do-gooders,”’ these associations 
studied conditions at first hand, got some good laws on the books, 
blocked some bad ones, and if they could not always stop at least showed 
up some flagrant efforts to steal Indian lands. Finally, in the early twen- 
ties, they brought about a changed attitude in the Indian Office. The 
new policy considered Navajos as people with a distinct culture and 
habit of thought, as well as people with a living to make in an arid 
and rapidly degenerating reservation. It seemed that a perfect consum- 
mation had been achieved with the appointment of John Collier, one 
of the most aggressive of the critics of government, as United States 
Commissioner on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. Collier carried all the ideas to a logical conclusion; he built 
small schools to permit children to live at home or to see their parents 
often. ‘Teachers were encouraged to consider the Navajo’s background 
in teaching the fundamentals and to train children to live as Navajos 
as well as whites. The Navajo language was no longer forbidden, their 
folk tales and myths were used; respect was paid to their ancient beliefs. 
This policy naturally offended everybody with old-fashioned ideas. 
Rigid teachers and administrators found the new methods more taxing 
than the old rote teaching out of books. Missionaries of all faiths were 
incensed at applying the Constitutional provision about freedom of 
religion to a “‘pagan belief.” Among them they convinced many Navajos 
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that anything new was bad. Boarding school Navajos forgot their child- 
ish loneliness and despair and thought their children were not being 
taught if no stern disciplinary measures were used. 

Now that it is fashionable to decry Mr. Collier and all his works, 
he is perhaps most derided for the stock reduction program. The 
Navajos’ range was not only being rapidly depleted to the danger point, 
but the tearing down of its topsoil was so congesting certain streams 
with runoff mud that they were rapidly filling up the Elephant Butte 
Dam. So 3,500 head of sheep and comparable numbers of horses and 
cattle were killed or forced into sale. An elaborate system was worked 
out by which Navajo families might own livestock only on permit. 
Critics of the Indian Office, including many Navajos, blame all today’s 
ills on this killing of the sheep. Milder critics complain that it was 
badly done, at the wrong time of year, and that it removed some two 
thirds of the tribal wealth without proper cash compensation or provi- 
sion for substitute income. Worst of all, it was done too quickly to 
consider the Navajo’s way of thinking or to win his complete and under- 
standing assent. 

The plan did include a works program to give Navajo men wage 
work at bettering the reservation. Roads to get people to market and 
children to school; schools, hospitals, vocational training centers, and a 
‘Navajo capital” at Window Rock; dams and wells to increase and 
improve farming. It is perhaps typical of our way that the administra- 
tive center at Window Rock got the priorities. Too much of that fine 
planning remained on paper. But a valid explanation is that war came. 
The administration changed. Again the Navajos have suffered from 
lack of continuity in the Indian Office. One does not halt soil erosion 
and bring thousands of acres back into productivity, build dams to pro- 
mote agriculture, nor educate a whole tribe in less than decades. It was 
a good long-range plan halted in mid-flight. The emergency of 1947 
then came along on schedule just when the GI’s Army allotments and 
retirement payments ran out, and when a summer of drought was fol- 
lowed by an autumn with no pifiones. 

What to do? What is the Navajo to do? If he is educated he can 
probably get a job in some town. Employers in the towns find that as 
workers Navajos are as good as the average, though with a tendency to 
go home. This does not seem so much a Navajo as a human trait. Men 
of all tribes, including the Scandinavian, have a tendency to go home 
when harvest time comes and there is no man at home to help the 
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women with the crops. We should remember, too, that the Navajo 
suffers the terrific homesickness of a man who does not speak the Jan- 
guage or understand the ways of the people among whom he works; 
he needs the refreshment of his own folk. Employers in Albuquerque 
have most success in holding their workers if they help them find decent 
living quarters where their families can live with them. Illiterates can 
find jobs too. Employers on ranches and the railroads have done little 
to provide decent housing, but they will employ those with no English 
if they can get one English-speaking man to about twenty-five others. 

This will not solve the problem. The reservation will not support 
the tribe; it would not support 5,000 whites at our standards, even 
though soil erosion has been stopped in places where more livestock can 
be run. But that is not enough. Dams must be built, farming devel- 
oped and modernized wherever possible. That is still not enough. 
There are limits to the amount of farming possible even with irrigation 
and modern methods. It is proposed to tempt many Navajos with other 
lands in southern Arizona. This seems feasible to most informed ob- 
servers, but still inadequate. The reservation’s resources must be 
developed. Coal is worked now and the tribe owns one small sawmill. 
Copper and oil are in prospect and possibly other and more precious 
minerals like holium, vanadium, and uranium. But they lie under- 
ground doing the tribe no good. Even resources now available can be 
of real use to the Navajo only if he gets out of the production of raw 
materials and begins to process such materials as wool, leather, wood, 
and metals for the commercial market. His handiwork in wool and 
silver is specialty work for a special market. But they prove that Navajos 
could be quickly trained to factory work—given English and literacy. 
Small factories on the reservation where workers could live at home and 
among their own people would help solve the problem of personal 
adjustment. 

This would also be one excellent way to develop and use the Nav- 
ajos’ greatest resource—the people. Up to now the government has been 
most intelligently helpful in matters of range management, stock im- 
provement, and farming methods and most unintelligent to the point 
of dense stupidity in all matters pertaining to the human needs, desires, 
abilities, and educability of the people concerned. Again, sick, illiterate, 
and maladjusted people are not an asset. The greatest need of the Nav- 
ajos is the development of the Navajos as people. All these programs— 
well recognized by the Indian Office and presented in a ten-year plan— 
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require large financial outlay, a steady consistent administration, and 
time. 

This is where we come in; we, the people. We must always remem- 
ber that Congress makes appropriations and that Congressmen cannot 
as a rule visualize such conditions as the Navajo faces daily, that the 
Navajo has no vote, and that many white men covet his lands and espe- 
cially his subsoil wealth, and that such men often operate through 
powerful lobbies working on Congress. It is easy to damn the Indian 
Office for all that is wrong. But Indian agents and their workers are 
human too; Dr. Kluckhohn suggests that we need an analysis of their 
mental processes as well as those of the Navajos. In any case, they are 
not paid enough to attract the most effective workers in such a com- 
plicated and trying field, they have suffered long and known frequent 
set-backs, they have become timid. They too, in effect, have no vote. 
Many need their jobs more than they need to see the Navajos advance. 

Yet we must have an Indian Service—at least for a while. Criticisms 
indicate that the entire Indian Office needs reorganization from top 
to bottom. Several excellent plans have been proposed, notably one 
by Mrs. Ruth Kirk of Gallup. The most thoughtful people in the 
Indian Service would welcome changes that would tighten up adminis- 
trative methods, allowing more freedom to deal with affairs in the field 
promptly, paying more attention to the Indian’s psychology and his 
ancestral ways, and consulting him about every policy that affects his 
tribe. But nobody who thinks the problem through would advocate 
turning loose 40,000 illiterates with no adequate means of livelihood, 
and with no protection against the predatory elements in our popula- 
tion. They would lose their lands in jig-time. Somehow we must prepare 
them to meet the vicissitudes of life among the whites, and that means 
an Indian Service to look out for their needs—at least until a majority 
of them are educated and provided with a decent living. ‘That we have 
not so prepared them in eighty years is no reason why we cannot do it 
now within a generation. If we educate all the children now on the 
reservation, teach them citizenship and a vocation, as well as reading 
and writing, we shall be able to consider withdrawing the agents and 
liquidating the Indian Office. So we come back again to the greatest 
need for schools and a sensible education adapted to the needs and 
abilities of the Navajo. 

But the transcendent need—especially in New Mexico and Arizona 
—is for a public opinion, informed, fair-minded, both aware and 
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ashamed that we have allowed this crisis to arise. For we, acting through 
our government, have denied these people the basic rights of our civil- 
ization—education, health, a chance to make a living, and the vote. And 
in doing that we have violated a solemn treaty. What happens to the 
Navajo from now on depends equally upon us. This emergency will 
not be the last unless we, the thinking citizens of New Mexico, see to it 
that these fellow citizens of ours are given a fair chance. 


POEM IN CHICAGO 


There is a strange city 

Where a man can sit alone 

And wait. 

There is a place 

Where the sky is not as it used to be 
And the streets are dark 

As if they were not there. 


A man can sit alone in many places 
Waiting for death 
When he has no home. 
ALEX AUSTIN 
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FROM SONNETS IN PROGRESS 


SONNET V 


Ho tell me bedtime inn three stories; 
Sleep; 
Once supine a clock the cradle rocked, 
They sailed a seagone sieve from Hickory dock 
To help the little Bow peep for her sheep. 
Who tolled the bellboy when to ring for Rose 
Is red, the violins are blueblurs? 
Dream; 

Oh pieman milkman, have you any cream? 
Seashell has music wherever sea flows; 
A spoon soon stirs to watch the heated cow 
Jumping the moon; 

Is that how stars airbourne? 


Boy blew, boyblew, drum blow your horn 
The sleepers in beddow must wake; 
Wake now; 
Eiffel as leap, I deed not ear the stories; 
Wake up, wakeup, wAKEupP! The morning glories! 


SONNET XIV 


Christmas Eve with Adam in his nest 
Inscribed the griefing card with ought, oh graft, 
Rhyme of the ancient foreigner, whose quest 
Was for Redemption in a ill starred craft. 


Christ in a stable on His cradle-cross 
Directed the choir of angels: Adeste 
Fideless; 

While the wretched albatross 
Hung on Adam’s neck, perversity’s prey. 





The maculate deception is exposed; 
Christ came to shrive him of Original Sin 
With Satan in the after glow deposed; 


But Adam’s crossbow wanted the might have been 
And when the three nice men came from the East 
He took them home to join the wedding feast. 


PHILIP MURRAY 


BREAKFAST ON THE TRAIN 


Warm and peaceful in the long, high car 
With good coffee inside, good 

Not as coffee perhaps, but good though, 
People are warm with smiles. 


There is nothing anxious 

About such a journey. 

Anxiety, after all, 

Is the privilege of the cold and foodless. 


Here, even, it seems possible 

That the future will be bright and the country 
Make a fine economic recovery, 

Sloughing its anxieties also 


Like an old snake. 

And if there’s an avenue to revolution here 

People will walk it with smiling faces, 

And love will be a high-sounding and pleasant thing. 


Hurrah! the people will cry. Hurrah for Spring! 


NIcHOLAS MOORE 
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TWO POEMS 


A NEW PENNY’S WORTH OF WORDS 


Mammal hills, 

mamumillary glands 

intrude, suffusive, quiet, 

upon the disintegrate eye 

their mauve-maize-massive bulk: 


the eye-leaf staggers 
wind-wrinkled-crisp 
the hill-breasts among, 
nipple-pushing, 

eager at, 

hungry for milk. 


HINDU EVENING 


Earth dropped 

under sky’s whiteness 

(blue-white its rim 

leaning to earth’s voidance) 

White moon 

navel to pale belly of sky 

insistent 

This quick dust of me downed, 

went with the late and palpable earth, 
left me of a sudden 

with the white dart under moon 

the cool flicker of a bird’s flight 
(swan heron crane 

some remote and arrogant loveliness 
brief countersign to death) 

In still pursuit 

unloosed I faltered up 

to sky’s intent austerity, 
moon-white-navel, 

signal obscure of a white bird’s flight. 


WILLIAM HULL 





MEN WITH EARS DOWN TO THEIR 
ANKLES 


A Chapter in Navaho History 


Ruth Underhill 


T IS ALMOST EXACTLY one hundred years since the United States as- 
I sumed responsibility for the Navaho tribe. Since then, whites and 
Indians have trod a rocky path of misunderstanding, as two aggressive 
and democratic groups confronted each other, each convinced that its 
way was the only one. As a background to the picture of the modern 
Navaho, presented elsewhere in this issue, it may be interesting to trace 
some of the early episodes when white men and red men met and, as 
abruptly, parted company. 


Men of the Mountain and Lords of the Soil! So the Navaho were 
called, a hundred years ago, by the harassed ranchers of New Mexico. 
It was no uncommon thing for these wild horsemen to make off with 
five hundred sheep in one raid, not to mention horses and child cap- 
tives. Tales of their forays into Spanish corrals ring familiarly in the 
ears of any American who had a Scottish border chief for ancestor. 
There is the same heroic feeling that war and raiding are a man’s busi- 
ness in life and that the pusillanimous owners of livestock deserve what 
they get. That sounded well in the Old World, some centuries ago, 
when raiding was a widespread means of livelihood. The Navaho had 
the ill luck to be practicing it in the nineteenth century, when the 
United States took possession of New Mexico. 

At that time the little tribe, some sixteen thousand strong, was 
among the most famous of Southwestern warrior groups. They lived 
largely in the hidden canyons of the Continental Divide, where their 
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flocks grazed in peace and their women wove blankets while the men 
sallied out to get more animals. “We had to,” they explain, “for no 
young man could get a bride until he had made her father a gift of many 
horses.” Horses, according to Navaho myth, were created before men 
were on earth and expressly for the Navahos’ benefit. ‘The elder war 
god who provided them spoke of these essentials in a raider’s life as “that 
by which men live.” So a young Navaho risked his life stealing horses 
as a New Yorker might risk his fortune in the stock market. 

Pueblo Indians and the New Mexico ranchers scarcely sympathized 
with this economic system. When General Kearney, in 1846, made them 
his promise of fair treatment and the end of abuses, they immediately 
complained about the Navaho. Could the raids be stopped? Certainly. 
The thing to do, said the optimistic conquerors, would be to summon 
the Navaho chiefs to a conference, then have them sign a permanent 
peace treaty. Little did Kearney know that such permanent treaties had 
been signed at intervals by Navahos and Spaniards during the last one 
hundred and fifty years. 

When this contingency arose, Kearney was already starting on that 
epoch making trek to California which is signalized by markers all along 
Highway 66. He left the Indian problem in charge of Doniphan, elected 
colonel of the Missouri volunteers. These long-whiskered farm boys 
had tramped all the way across the Plains, in their farm boots and their 
fur caps, long rifles in their hands and knives at their sides. Their con- 
tact with the Navaho was, literally, a howling success. 

Up to this time, few Navaho had ever looked upon a United States 
citizens. True, the Ute had seen the strange, long-whiskered creatures 
tramping down the Colorado streams after beaver or gathering in the 
little adobe town of Pueblo which the trappers had made a field head- 
quarters. One Ute had married a Navaho and come to live with her, 
and he reported: 

“A certain people are going to come to us. From below where that 
sun constantly rises, they are going to come to us. Their ears are wider 
than anything. They extend down to their ankles. And these people 
at night, covering themselves with those ears of theirs, lie down to 
sleep.” 

It sounded like any other tale of spirits and monsters which Indians 
might tell each other around the campfire. How were the Navaho to 
know that Lieutenant Colonel Jackson, with some of the Missouri vol- 
unteers, was already camped at Cebolleta, near Laguna Pueblo, making 
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plans to march toward the Navaho? Cebolleta was the headquarters of 
a unique branch of the Navaho, one which ever since the Pueblo rebel- 
lion had had intimate contacts with the civilized peoples of the Rio 
Grande Valley. While the other Navaho were galloping over the hills, 
these people had been tilling their fields and maintaining peaceful con- 
tacts with their Spanish and Pueblo Indian neighbors. Often had they 
guided the white men to haunts of their nomadic kinsmen, and these 
had begun to call them the Enemy Navaho. 

Chief of the Enemy Navaho was Sandoval, an Indian diplomat who 
appears often in New Mexican history. He agreed to go into the wild 
fastnesses of the Chuska Range, where the Navaho hid, and consult their 
chiefs about a peace treaty. Coming back, he reported that the chiefs 
were well disposed for peace. However, they did not like to come in 
among the New Mexicans without a pretty strong escort. Moreover, 
they would like to take a look at the new conquerors before making a 
decision. Why did not the Americans come to them? The Missourians 
were game, and even delighted, and Captain Reid volunteered for the 
trip. Reid was the freeborn American who had faced out General 
Kearney in the matter of his men wearing coats on a hot day’s march. 
“My men sir,” he told his commanding officer, “came not to dress but 
to fight the enemies of their country.”’ It was the general who gave in. 

Few white men had ever before explored the Chuska Range, that 
craggy tail end of the Rockies which stretches down almost on the bor- 
der between Arizona and New Mexico. None of its peaks are extremely 
tall, but its tumbled boulders and steep ravines have daunted most mi- 
grants to the Southwest, Indian and white. 

Reid and thirty volunteers mounted their horses, leaving tents and 
wagons behind. Sandoval guided them, every day making smoke signals 
to proclaim their friendly intentions and every day promising that to- 
morrow they would meet the Navaho. At last the smoke signals took 
effect. Straggling horsemen began to meet them and to talk with San- 
doval. Be sure that word was carried back across the mountains that 
strangers were coming. Even though they were few, they had muskets, 
while the Navaho had only bows. Better not to rush them, was the de- 
cision. Let them come on and be looked over. So Reid was told of a 
great dance being held in the Chuska mountains. The Navaho would 
escort him there. The two strange groups of warriors eyed each other, 
each knowing that death might be around the corner. Then Reid said 
that meeting Navaho was what he had come for. He would attend. That 
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kind of talk appealed to the Navaho, and they gave him a royal wel- 
come. The Americans let the Indians swarm around their campfire and 
lead their pack horses out of sight to pasture. The Navaho were de- 
lighted. No one else in New Mexico treated them like this. They 
presented the half-starved soldiers with mutton ribs, roasted at the camp- 
fire. Then the Missourians, still armed with their muskets and revolvers, 
“danced all night among the Navaho to the music of drums and rattles.” 

Meantime, runners had gone from the Navaho to the grassy valley 
beyond the mountains where the rich old man, Narbona, had his flocks. 
What about these pleasant but unpredictable strangers? Should they 
be allowed to go in peace? Narbona, says tradition, answered that the 
corn was not yet harvested and it would be better to keep the peace at 
least until they got in their winter supplies. The Navaho were behav- 
ing like any sovereign nation, faced with an international incident and 
stalling off trouble with some diplomatic “conversations.” 

The Americans must come further, their hosts told them, and see 
Narbona himself. Captain Reid objected that they were out of food, 
and instantly the Navaho dragged in some sheep carcasses. The Mis- 
sourians, who decided their affairs by vote, voted to go on. So they 
crossed the Continental Divide ‘‘each man leading his horse among the 
slabs and fragments of great rocks . . . fearful to behold” and seeming 
“to bid defiance to the puny efforts of man. . . .” 

A day’s march brought them to a grassy plateau on the western 
slope of the mountains, where a spring welled out from beneath a huge 
cottonwood tree. This was a great gathering ground of the Navaho and 
here they kept their sheep, safe from enemy intrusion. There were 
thousands of them in view, the black and the white kept separate. One 
of the great men of the Navaho had ridden out to meet the newcomers. 
He was Narbona, an old man of eighty and so crippled with rheumatism 
that he could hardly sit a horse. The Americans do not report his cos- 
tume, but his fingernails, they say, were two or three inches long. 

Narbona sent runners out in every direction to summon the Nav- 
ahos, and thousands of them came on horseback. They met on the 
plateau where huge pinnacles of rock towered above them. Narbona 
was Carried in on a litter of willow rods and conducted the council lying 
on his back. His son stood near him to relay his orders which were 
given and repeated in low, dignified voices. Captain Reid explained 
his mission and then Narbona’s wife, a fiery little woman of fifty, rose 
to speak. She had oratorical ‘qualities, it is reported, and she nearly 
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persuaded the council that if they went to meet with the Americans 
they would all be killed. As the Navahos reached for their spears, Nar- 
bona tapped three times on his mat with his long nails. His son stooped 
to hear his words, then spoke quietly to the man next him. Instantly 
the little woman had her arms pinioned and was rushed from the coun- 
cil meadow. Not a Navaho turned his head or showed any expression. 
The council ended happily with the conclusion that the Navahos should 
come to Zufii to conclude a peace. 

The Americans turned cheerfully homeward. Soon they were over- 
taken by a runner from Narbona who explained that the old man ad- 
vised them to take good care of their horses. Some of the young fellows 
planned to steal them. When they arrived at Cebolleta, they found, 
indeed, that most of the stock had been driven off. 

In spite of this, the Navaho met Doniphan at Bear Spring, which 
is now Fort Wingate, and made a treaty. Three of them even consented 
to go with the Americans to their old enemy, Zufii, and make peace 
there too. The Zufii, who had generations of robberies to avenge, 
wanted to seize the three Navaho on the spot. With a glance at the blue- 
coats, the Navaho leader replied calmly: 

“We have not the slightest fear of any injury you may attempt to 
offer us, for we trust ourselves with a more honorable people.” 

Would that that trust need never have been disappointed! Yet, 
Doniphan was no more able to make promises for the future behavior 
of his countrymen than Narbona was for his. Doniphan departed for 
Chihuahua in a glow of good will, leaving New Mexico at peace. True, 
a rebellion followed his departure. Still, in time, matters were organ- 
ized. There was a military governor and an Indian agent who was, of 
course, to make permanent peace treaties. Congress still believed in 
these treaties as earnestly as had the Spanish governors of a hundred 
years before. 

Calhoun was the first agent, but he dared not move into Indian 
country without an escort (and horse feed) from the army. So he ac- 
companied the military governor, Colonel Washington, to the wild 
Chuska Mountains and the famous Navaho Canyon de Chelly (Spanish 
for Tsegi, the Canyon). They rode over the same mountain range 
which had reminded the Missouri volunteers of Hannibal and the Alps. 
They camped near a cornfield and were greeted by ancient Narbona, 
the same who had welcomed the Missourians. With him were several 
other leaders, while three or four hundred Indians on horseback 
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thronged the rocky heights. The chiefs gave their standard reason for 
the raids. Evil men sneaked off by night and could not be controlled. 
Few whites ever accepted this reason as an honest one, and their usual 
verdict was that the chiefs were clever old hypocrites. They might have 
remembered that their own Congress had truthfully given a similar 
reason when lands guaranteed to Indians were grabbed up by white 
settlers. We rise in arms at the idea that Congress actually planned to 
break a treaty. It promised in good faith, but the body was not endowed 
with dictatorial power which could stop the homesteaders streaming into 
western lands. Nor were the Indian chiefs endowed with power to stop 
raiding. A democracy can be hard to handle unless its people are all 
of ¢ .e mind. 

Narbona, in this case, did all he could. He and the other prom- 
inent men promised to make good the losses out of their own flocks. 
Actually they did deliver one hundred and thirty sheep and promised 
to sign another treaty. 

Then Colonel Washington rode forward. His words were trans- 
lated by a Mr. Conkling, of Santa Fe, who probably spoke in Spanish, 
Navaho being unknown ground to the white Americans of that day. 
Let us hope some Spanish-speaking Indian understood the strange 
theorems presented and had words in which to explain them to his coun- 
trymen. I have taken the liberty of shortening the Colonel’s ponderous 
phrases, since we have them, at best, only from the memory of his aide, 
Lieutenant Simpson. The simple, antiphonal responses of the Navaho 
are left as reported in the Senate document. 


Colonel: ‘The Navaho are to assemble in Canyon de Chelly where a treaty 
will be made with the whole nation. 

Interpreter: They say they understand it. 

Colonel: Their friends are now those of the United States and their 
enemies its enemies. Instead of fighting with other Indians, they 
must apply to the United States for justice. 

Interpreter: They say they are willing. 

Colonel: When the treaty is made, all trade between themselves and other 
nations [this meant Mexico] will be under regulations prescribed 
by the United States. This is to prevent their being cheated. 

Interpreter: They understand it and are content. 

Colonel: If any wrong is done them by a citizen of the United States, the 
wrongdoer shall be punished as though he had harmed a White 
American. 

Interpreter: They say they understand it, and it is all right. 
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Colonel: The people of the United States are to go in and out of Navaho 
country without molestation. 

Interpreter: They say very well. 

Colonel: The government of the United States has a right to put military 
posts in their country—of course for the protection of the 
Navahos. 

Interpreter: They say they are very glad. 

Colonel: If the Navahos keep faithfully to the treaty, the government will 
make them presents of axes, hoes, farm tools, and blankets. 

Interpreter: They say it is all right. 





If the Navaho had now galloped away from their powerful new 
friends, all might have been well. They did not really need an explana- 
tion of the demands to which they had chorused assent so politely. 
Doubtless they did not intend to comply with them any more than con- 
venient. However, Sandoval, the Enemy Navaho leader, took the matter 
seriously. Riding forward in his gorgeously colored blanket, he lined up 
three or four hundred horsemen, gaily decked in red, blue, and white, 
with rifle erect in hand. Then he began to explain to them the “views 
and purposes of the United States government.” 

Here trouble began. Looking along the line of mounted Navahos, 
one of the Mexican volunteers spied a horse which had been stolen from 
himself months ago. He had been helpless against the vanishing raiders, 
but now he was under the aegis of a powerful government. He told 
Colonel Washington, and the Colonel demanded the horse. To him, it 
seemed an unimportant item, and perhaps he expected another chorus 
of assent. But the Navaho now were not talking about vague theories 
like the jurisdiction of the United States. Here was a subject which they 
understood, and they were voluble. Of course the horse was stolen, but 
that was long ago. Since then, it had changed hands many times and 
even been ridden back to its owner’s village. Why had he not claimed 
it? There must have been hidden smiles behind the grave faces as they 
implied that the owner would never have claimed it in this world had 
he not had a United States colonel beside him. After all, horse stealing 
was an honorable profession, practiced by the Mexicans as well as the 
Navaho. This sheltering behind a third party was not playing the game. 

Colonel Washington’s game, however, was played a different way. 
To him, the protection of the United States was a sacred thing, even 
when offered unthinkingly in an Indian quarrel. 

“Give back the horse,” he ordered, “or we will fire.” 
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Impossible! The Colonel had struck a point where Navaho prin- 
ciples were as firm as his own. There could be no giving up of “that 
by which men live.” 

“Seize the horse,” commanded the Colonel. ‘Seize any horse!” 

Lieutenant Tores tried but, at his first move, the whole blanketed 
horde whirled their horses and galloped away. The guard fired, but 
only one man fell. Eighty-year-old Narbona, who was nearest the whites 
and slow to move, was killed. Six others were mortally injured. “Major 
Peck also threw among them, very handsomely . . . a couple of round 
shot.” 
Thus ended the brief honeymoon of friendship when white soldiers 
were treated by the Navaho as People, like themselves. 





WAITING FOR STELLA 


Morris at five back from the office, pushing 
The sixth-floor button, fitting the notched key, 
And settled in at length with a cup of jasmine 
Tea in a damasked chair built for his bones, 


Knows not whether to be in a fret with Stella 
Making him wait, or just let peace soak in 
From these exclusions and discreet inclusions. 
A long wall glows with books. Over the mantel 


The one abstraction out of a million suited 
Least to rile his clear fastidious soul. 

Who could imagine, lost in a howling desert 
Of brute commodities and senseless brick, 


This . . . coral-hushed lagoon, this cell against 
Contagion sealed? Here you can sit and watch 
Through thinnest glass the stupid monster heave 
His sparkling coils and hear him stertorously 


Breathing, safe this side from the idiocies 
And daily-swallowed indignities, the gross 
Chatter of monkeys that have learned to walk 
And talk and cry but not to feel. O draw 


Thick curtains, open the Misanthrope, or take 
A stiff shot of Aurelius, and be still! 

. .. No good, Morris! Wisdom will not lay 
This heap of jangled nerves. Only that step, 


That voice can now confirm the dream and close 
This circle round you. Drum on the table, man, 
Your furious and childish SOS 

And crack your knuckles until Stella comes. 


JosEPH WARREN BEACH 
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TWO POEMS 


SCENE 


Along the beach, fires burn against the night 
A sombre pattern out of dark and light, 

In and out the seagulls turn and turn, 

Part supposition in unquestioned flight. 


A sentimental moon with largess free 
Buckets its silver on a turning sea, 

In and out the seagulls turn and turn. 

The moon will wester, all the beachfires die; 


But we go running down the edge of dark, 

The moon escapes us as a high-flown barque, 
Gulls, now shrill, above us turn and turn 

While in wet sand our feet shall leave no mark. 


NOT NOW, NOT THEN 


Our dubious endeavour 
Somewhere the will suspends 
Twixt night that comes forever 
And day that never ends 
But as the years diminish 
In our proclusive art 
It is too late to finish 
And far too soon to start. 
J. S. MoopeEy 





GOVERNMENTAL RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Frederick C. Irion 


een THEORY BEHIND the Labor Management Relations Act of 1947 (Taft- 
Hartley Act), as expressed by its declaration of policy, is that industrial 
strife can be avoided or substantially minimized if employers, employees, 
and labor organizations each recognize one another’s “legitimate rights” 
and protect the public health, safety, and interest. The phrase “legitimate 
rights” is not defined specifically in the Act. What then are the “legitimate 
rights” of management, labor, and the public in their relations with each 
other? 

The rights referred to obviously are not based primarily on Jefferson’s 
concept that governments are instituted among men to secure life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. Other matters were under consideration on 
June 23, 1947, when Congress enacted the Labor Management Relations 
Act over the President’s veto. Glib generalizations about the Act, such as 
labeling it the “slave labor act” or the “bill of rights for individual em- 
ployees,” are of little value. 

The LMRA of 1947, while sharply focusing public attention on the 
problem of labor-management relations, changed many of the rules under 
which collective bargaining is conducted but did not challenge collective 
bargaining as a principle. This perhaps is surprising since collective 
bargaining, despite certain excellent features, may be a threat to the con- 
tinuation of democratic institutions in the United States. In all, government 
seems to have shirked its responsibility for collective bargaining. 


American legislation has many characteristics and can be classified in 
many ways (as Ernst Freund and others have demonstrated). For the pur- 
pose of this article, however, two basic patterns can be distinguished: first, 
government sets standards or, second, government serves as a referee be- 
tween conflicting interests. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 is an example of the first type. 
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For all covered employees, certain minimum wages are prescribed and over- 
time pay is required for hours worked in excess of forty in any workweek. 
In the field of labor, setting of such standards is sometimes thought of as a 
new policy; however, in the experience of Anglo-American jurisprudence, 
the regulation of pay and working conditions is very old. The only thing 
new about modern legislation is that it a.tempts to force high pay and 
short working hours, whereas the reverse has been true through most of 
British and American history. Good pay and working conditions as goals 
are a relatively recent development, since only within the last century or 
so has the “amelioration of humanity and not the coercion of the mentally 
or physically weaker members of society . . . become the guiding principle 
of legislation.” 1 

The National Labor Relations Act, as modified by the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act, is an example of the type of legislation in which the 
government attempts to serve as a referee between conflicting interests. 
There are certain assumptions at the very heart of this type of legislation: 
(1) a capitalistic economic order is desirable, (2) government should have 
but limited powers, and (3) the public good is achieved through clashing 
interests due to the fact that although the individual intends only his own 
gain, he is “led by an invisible hand to promote an end which was no part 
of his intention.” 2 

The referee type of legislation is supported by Madison’s proposition, 
stated in The Federalist, that various and unequal distribution of property 
always has caused factions and that the regulation of various and interfering 
interests forms the principal task of legislation. So basic has this thinking 
become that high school students in New York State, for example, are taught 
in a particular course that the role of government is that of being the referee 
of private interests and conflicting claims.’ 

The success or failure of referee legislation depends on the reality sit- 
uation, not theory. At the present time, do clashing interests in the labor- 
management field tend to promote the public welfare? 


The formal basis of collective bargaining is somewhat as follows: if 
labor and management can be brought together to talk over their problems, 
it will be found that mutuality of interests outweighs conflicting viewpoints; 
agreement, therefore, will result from conferences; and disagreement, strikes 
and lockouts for instance, will result only because of the faulty appraisal 
of the situation based on an inadequate understanding of each other’s posi- 


1 Edward Channing, “An Historical Retrospect,” American Historical Review, vol. 26, 
no. 2, p. 196 (January, 1921). 

2 Adam Smith, The Wealth of Nations, Book 4, Chapt. 2 (1925 ed., Methuen & Co., 
London, p. 421) . 

8 New York State Joint Legislative Committee on Industrial and Labor Conditions, The 
American Story of Industrial and Labor Relations (Albany, 1943) , pp. 294-296. 
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tions. Thus, in the long run, a maximum of good results from collective 
bargaining. 

The formal theory of collective bargaining is in turn rooted in another 
theory: only through increased production can either management or labor 
make any real gains in their economic positions. This, in the capitalistic 
view, is so obvious that no discussion is necessary. 

Reasoning in a circular fashion from the premise that increased pro- 
duction is the only way for management and labor to prosper, the basic 
premises (developed in the first section of this article) are reinforced, for 
(1) capitalism is presumed to have proved itself the most effective system 
for achieving production, (2) a government of limited powers insures the 
necessary freedom to capitalism, and (3) apparently clashing interests fos- 
tered by competition in actuality lead to the most satisfactory type of 
agreement. A serious defect, however, exists in this analysis. Increased pro- 
duction does not lead necessarily to a more profitable economic situation 
for both management and labor, for either management or labor may try 
to gobble up all the increase and even attempt to encroach on what the 
other has received already. 

The fiasco that was The President’s National Labor-Management 
Conference of November 5-30, 1945, illustrates the views of labor and man- 
agement concerning increased production. Labor statements showed that 
labor was determined to gain for itself all increased production and cut 
into management’s established margin of profit; management statements 
showed that management was determined to gain for itself all increased 
production and, by a “realistic” wage policy, secure a foothold in labor’s 
established position. It is little wonder that platitudes, the only result of 
the Conference, were followed by one of the most fratricidal periods of 
American history. 

The strikes and lockouts were not due to a misunderstanding of in- 
terests. Management, since the conclusion of World War II, has been 
obsessed with the idea of increasing its margin of profit; on the other hand, 
labor has been obsessed with the idea of getting an increased share of pro- 
duction. In some disputes, it has been clear that management would be 
satisfied with nothing less than forcing labor’s wages to a subsistence level; 
in other disputes, it has been clear that labor would be satisfied only if 
management's profits were zero or if operations were conducted at a loss. 

R. H. Tawney’s gloomy predictions in The Acquisitive Society seem to 
be coming to pass. Tawney held that where the few own most of the prop- 
erty, the country will be governed for the advantage of the few and only 
incidentally or by accident for the benefit of the many. He further held 
that such a situation makes industrial warfare inevitable. He ridiculed the 
idea that industrial peace can be secured merely by an exercise of tact and 
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forbearance based on a supposed identity of interests between capital and 
labor, since the disputes which matter are not caused by a misunderstand- 
ing of identity of interests but by a better understanding of diversity of 
interests. 

Certain hard facts stand out as a result of consideration of this phase 
of collective bargaining. First, collective bargaining based on diversity of 
interests can result in class warfare. This seems to be the stage in which 
collective bargaining now exists. Second, the public as a whole (which in- 
cludes management and labor) benefits by increased production and is 
harmed by decreased production, regardless of the disposition of production 
to various groups. Third, governmental recognition of collective bargaining, 
through the NLRA of 1935 and the LMRA of 1947, is an attempt to avoid 
responsibility for allocating production among the various groups constitut- 
ing the total population. 

Formal assumptions concerning collective bargaining seem to have had 
little effect on its record, since the actual practice of collective bargaining 
is far removed from recognition of mutuality of interests of various groups. 
Yet, at least one unforeseen consequence of collective bargaining presents 
it in a better light. 


In the modern world, freedom of contract, so dear to the hearts of 
property owners, has but little meaning for the working man. It seems 
probable that if the working man should be forced to make a choice between 
freedom of contract and freedom from want, he would sacrifice freedom of 
contract on the altar of a full stomach. Such an occurrence doubtless would 
be a death blow for capitalism. However, if the working man had a real and 
substantial interest in freedom of contract, it is unlikely that he would give 
up this right lightly. 

The National Labor Relations Act of 1935 apparently was successful 
to some degree in extending freedom of contract to labor. The working 
man, under the NLRA, had a bargaining position somewhat equivalent to 
that of management. It is too early to tell what effect the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947 will have on labor’s participation in freedom 
of contract. In all, it is clear that to the extent that collective bargaining 
makes the working man a partner with management in a desire to preserve 
freedom of contract, collective bargaining acts as a stabilizing feature in our 
government. 

Management, through its constant attack on the NLRA of 1935, showed 
that it had little use for equality in bargaining. Few in management agreed 
with William Allen White’s opinion, expressed in The Changing West, that 
the collective bargaining power of labor must be firmly established, since 
only in this manner can labor gain self-respect. 
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Labor, with the possible exception of certain of its leaders, was unaware 
of the fact that it was participating in freedom of contract. More money in 
the pay envelope, shorter hours and better working conditions — these were 
what the goals of the NLRA of 1935 were to the wage earner. 

Perhaps both management and labor were correct in ignoring the view 
that under the NLRA of 1935 both had freedom of contract. Perhaps the 
attitude of each, that the purpose of the NLRA of 1935 was to promote a 
struggle in which labor could get a larger share of the production pie, was 
correct. 


If Congress had so desired, it could have evolved a much more elaborate 
Fair Labor Standards Act than was actually achieved. Rate ranges for vari- 
ous job classifications could have been established. Conditions for work 
could have been established. An almost infinite variety of standards could 
have been created (and since the conclusion of World War II, the experi- 
ence gained from the National War Labor Board could have been effectively 
utilized). 

What Congress actually did was enact the National Labor Relations 
Act in 1935, which recognized the situation in which labor and management 
“legally” could settle their issues by force, and adopt the Fair Labor Stan- 
dards Act in 1938, which removed certain areas from the field of combat. 
For the weak (that is, those who had insufficient strength or declined to 
use force), the NLRA offered no aid, but the FLSA provided a thirty and 
eventually forty-cent an hour minimum wage. 

The War caused a temporary halt in the labor-management conflict. 
This gave way to a period in which the struggle was renewed with added 
vigor. While both labor and management are losing huge sums through 
work stoppages and other conditions common to labor disputes, the public 
is losing production. 

Rather than have a continuation of the present situation, a cynic might 
suggest that it would be much more sensible if Congress provided that both 
management and labor stay at work and that disputes be settled through 
the payment of sums to the Treasury, with the winner being the party pay- 
ing the largest sum. The refinements of a point system, if so desired, could 
be established to determine exactly the nature of the employment contract 
resulting from each dispute. 

A cynic might also note that Americans as a rule think it uproariously 
funny that certain Northwest Coast Indians settle their disputes by com- 
petitive destruction of various types of goods which, in certain instances, 
may reduce particular tribes to poverty. Yet the same American public looks 
on collective bargaining, which is but another form of the Indians’ potlatch, 
as an intelligent manner of settling disputes. 
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In all, collective bargaining is indeed a strange doctrine. For centuries, 
a substantial portion of Anglo-American jurisprudence has been devoted 
to attempting to eliminate force as a method for settling disputes. And here 
in the twentieth century not only is an adaptation of trial-by-combat legal- 
ized but encouraged. 


All too frequently the guiding principle of legislation regarding labor- 
management relations has been the degree of desire to help management 
or labor. Such a sentimental basis for action possibly can result in the de- 
struction of our democracy, since good or poor legislation then becomes the 
result of chance. 

Collective bargaining seems to have been accepted generally as a sound 
basis for the settlement of labor-management problems. This attitude, ap- 
parently, results from American faith in discussion as a method of settling 
conflicts and from a belief that governmental regulation of the private 
economy should be at a minimum. Behind this is the concept that all ele- 
ments of society have a mutuality of interest which excludes fundamental 
antipathies. 

Where labor is determined to secure all benefits of production for itself 
without consideration for the position of management and where manage- 
ment wants everything for itself without thought for labor, fundamental 
differences exist which cannot be settled by talk. This offers at least a partial 
explanation for the bitter labor-management struggle following World 
War II. 

Where basic conflicts exist which cannot be settled at the discussion 
table, legislation recognizing collective bargaining and utilizing it as a 
method of dealing with labor-management problems may result in an in- 
crease in industrial strife and, if the division between the two groups is 
driven deep enough, produce the very class warfare which Marx predicted 
would destroy the capitalistic countries. 

If essential and irreconcilable differences have developed between man- 
agement and labor, Congress is faced with three choices: 

First. Congress may let matters drift. Whether the legislation con- 
cerning collective bargaining favors labor (as in the NLRA of 1935) or 
management (as in the LMRA of 1947) makes little difference, for class 
conflict will exist to a serious degree. 

Second. Congress could set standards for the field of labor management 
relations to the degree necessary to eliminate class warfare. 

Third. Congress could determine new procedures which would elimin- 
ate force as a method for settling disputes. However, if government should 
be established as the final arbitrator of disputes which could not be settled 
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otherwise, it in effect would be setting standards, although not directly by 
legislation. 2 

There will be difficulties whichever choice is taken. On the one hand, 
an incorrect positive program could cause havoc; on the other hand, how- 
ever, a do-nothing policy could be just as destructive. 

Although government may wish that management and labor could settle 
their disputes by themselves, the facts indicate that government must assume 
more and more responsibility for securing production if the public is to be 
protected. Thus, collective bargaining has become the immediate respons- 
ibility of government. 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE THROUGH 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Mervyn Crobaugh 


w™ IS STRANGE about collective bargaining is that anyone should con- 


sider it strange. 

Unionism, as stated by noted economist Sumner H. Slichter, is a 
“method of introducing civil rights into industry, that is, of requiring that 
management be conducted by rule rather than by arbitrary decisions.” Col- 
lective bargaining is another method of democratizing industrial relations. 

The alternative to the collective contract is to let business dictate the 
terms and conditions of employment, since the individual cannot stand up 
against the bargaining power of the modern corporation. Bargaining 
between a group of employees and a corporation brings equality in the con- 
tractual relationship. In the dominant fields of American industrial rela- 
tions, it is unsound and unrealistic to expect a private individual to be able 
to contract effectively without the aid of a union. 

The government in recognizing and encouraging collective bargaining 
is not legalizing industrial combat any more than it has legalized individual 
strife by developing rules and regulations governing the individual contract. 
It is in an arena of immature collective bargaining that industrial strife 
takes place. 

Collective bargaining is not to be construed as a system of tolerated 
limited warfare. It is as much a method of setting labor standards as a 
procedure for working out the details of labor contracts. Government is not 
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“above the battle” working out standards in high council and then impos- 
ing them on labor, manufacture, or agriculture. Government in a democracy 
responds to needs and pressures. Sometimes the pressures are strong enough 
to thwart the response to more genuine needs. If this failure continues long 
enough, the bottling-up process may result in an explosion which we call 
a revolution. Collective bargaining tends to prevent such violence. 

As long as agriculture was of dominant importance, indifference or hos- 
tility to collective bargaining was the natural reaction of government. The 
philosophy of Adam Smith could be pursued without much injury to any 
of the partners of production. This attitude, however, was pursued by gov- 
ernment long after the conditions which excused it had passed. Here gov- 
ernment reflected the will of the dominant business classes. 

Even in the railroad industry in which industrial peace has been recog- 
nized as a necessity, it was not until the First World War that a policy of 
encouragement to collective bargaining was pursued. The government, it 
is true, adopted this as a general labor policy during the war period, but it 
lingered on only in the railroad field. 

Not until the passage of the National Labor Relations Act in 1935 did 
government recognize the value of collective bargaining on an overall scale. 
The NLRA, however, was heavily weighted on the side of the employee and 
his union. The natural reaction to this was the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The most significant fact about the Taft-Hartley Act, however, is that 
it does not challenge collective bargaining. Government has come a long 
way since the days when the suppression of labor was acquiesced to by 
legislation. 

In attempting to preserve collective bargaining on a genuine basis, the 
Taft-Hartley Act represents a distinct advance, since the Act recognizes the 
realities of the industrial situation and the necessary part that responsible 
organized labor and management must play if we are to preserve democracy. 

In addition to reaffirming support of collective bargaining as the basis 
of industrial relations, the Taft-Hartley Act sets forth substantive standards 
that must be observed in the collective contract as well as making more 
equitable the procedural requirements of the National Labor Relations Act. 

It may not be much to say of an act that it may work all right if its 
worst features are not enforced. But such may be the verdict that will be 
given in regard to the Taft-Hartley Act, for it does contain a number of 
provisions which will give the anti-union employer means by which a union 
may be harassed. The resulting atmosphere may tempt the employer to 
preserve an outmoded attitude and may recreate an attitude of suspicion 
and belligerency that will delay the attainment of maturity in labor man- 
agement relations. 
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Over and above the Taft-Hartley Act, two major features of the labor 
situation must be considered in any analysis of the responsibility of-govern- 
ment in the industrial field. First, we have not arrived at a mature stage of 
collective bargaining. Second, we have not established more than a bare 
minimum of standards. It must be remembered that unionism in major 
industries is barely a decade old and that during a critical part of this period 
war controls made collective bargaining a mere formality. 

What we need is the establishment of better standards. The Fair Labor 
Standards Act is but a start in this direction. Wider protection must be given 
against unemployment. In addition, there must be government action to 
regulate broader economic fields than those which deal specifically with 
labor relations. It is significant that collective bargaining contracts more 
and more stress other goals than wages. Mature union leadership shows an 
increasing interest in the problems of living costs, of business cycle control, 
and of sustained employment. 

That unionism and collective bargaining are opposed to the old fash- 
ioned competitive system and that their encouragement implies a toleration 
of the monopolistic determination of labor-management contracts must be 
admitted. But the recognition of the corporation, the combination, and the 
farm association has meant the abandoning of atomistic competition. Per- 
haps we should never have taken this step. But if we “can’t go home again” 
in these fields, it is likewise impossible to do so in the field of labor relations. 

The conclusion, as expressed somewhat subtly by Dr. Irion, that indus- 
trial warfare and class struggle must necessarily be the outcome of collective 
bargaining, is a dubious one. If this is the case, responsible unions such as 
those in the clothing industries have at least made the struggle a reasonably 
amicable one. 

The future course of labor relations in America depends upon three 
factors: First, that we chart our economic course with a clear recognition of 
the possibilities of our resources. Second, that governmental actions be 
taken to stimulate responsible collective bargaining. Third, that labor and 
management both recognize the acute responsibility placed on them to exer: 
cise restraint and patience. 

If substantial economic change is inevitable, democratic adjustment will 
be possible, provided that it is supported by an intelligent, sensitive labor 
movement. 
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THE MINSTREL 


When love was more than gold to find 
And time a coin the heart held dear 
There dwelt a minstrel in my mind. 
My secret thoughts had he divined; 
He sang most terribly and clear 

If I but turned away my head 

To look with love upon a face: 

The lovers of old time are dead; 

The grave is all thetr trysting place. 


When youth was burning like a star 

In interstellar spaces cold— 

Such distances apart they are 

Who think they never can be old— 

The minstrel touched his grim guitar 

And sang: Behold upon the street 

The halt, the old amid the throng, 

They too once went on nimble feet; 

Once time’s unnumbered dead were young. 


When years had taken tender care 

Of loves unstable as the grass, 

And youth to age had fallen heir, 

As age may not to youth, alas, 

Close by the country of despair 

I heard the clarion minstrel sing, 

His syllables unclouded, clear: 

Still waspish thought spares not its sting— 
When I sing not you cannot hear! 


ByrROn HERBERT 





THE ABSOLUTION 


Irma Fuehr 


HE WINTER DUSK CLOSED IN, making the schoolroom a compact, self- 
‘ieeewied island in the dark sea of the small city. The confirmation 
class had recited its catechism and hymns, and now Reverend Fossum 
was reading the story of Ananias. Holding the Bible in his hand, brown- 
flecked like a withered apple, he intoned: “Thou hast not lied to men 
but unto God. And Ananias hearing these words fell down, and gave 
up the ghost: and great fear came on all them that heard these things.” 

But the girl was not thinking of Ananias. His story was familiar 
to her, like that of Joseph and David and Jeremiah. Instead, she was, 
as usual, picturing the stone house on Bluff Road. She passed it every 
evening on her way home from instruction hours, and it had a pink- 
shaded table lamp that spread a luminous softness over the snow by the 
spruces, and a fireplace leaping with blue and yellow flames. In the 
morning the sprawling walls of stone stood impervious to the bleakness 
of winter, guarding the comfort and beauty within. Spring would bring 
jonquils and tulips. Some day she would live in such a house. 

“Thou hast not lied to men but unto God,” repeated the minister. 

She stirred in the uncomfortable seat, shoving her blonde braids 
back over her square little shoulders. “Thou hast not lied... .” 

Those words she heard. Slowly they seeped through her mind, 
erasing the stone house and the pink lamp, erasing all that, and leaving 
an apprehension to spread over her like the creeping chill of night. Bit 
by bit she reconstructed a remembered scene until it was more vivid 
than the present. 


“Who broke that window?” Reverend Fossum had demanded in 
his thin, incisive voice. He had spied the shattered pane the minute 
he came through the door. 

Everyone in the seventh and eighth grade had seen Walter Ellefson 
hurl the book that missed Robert’s head and banged through the win- 
dow. But all looked up blankly as Reverend Fossum scrutinized them. 
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“Greta, who broke that window?” His words came in a crescendo 
of biting stacattos. 

She did not answer, and he repeated the question more sternly 
than before. 

“I —I don’t know,” she stammered. 


That had been last fall. Now the fatal words “I don’t know” ham- 
mered at her mind. “I don’t know.” “Thou hast not lied to men but 
unto God.” “I don’t know. I don’t know.” 

Suddenly the knowledge was terrible within her. With three short 
words she had lied to a minister of God. With three short words she 
had sinned against the Holy Ghost! 

Looking down at her blue serge middy blouse which appeared far 
away and unreal as if it did not belong to her at all, she said to herself, 
“So now I am damned.” For a moment she wondered why God had 
not stricken her dead as he had Ananias. Then she knew why. God 
hated her. He hated her so intensely that he had condemned her to 
live, probably to commit more and more sins, to double and triple the 
punishment that awaited her! 

She didn’t linger after instruction hours to talk with the other girls 
who were going to be confirmed that spring. Slowly, despairingly, she 
walked home, hardly noticing the house on Bluff Road because she 
must figure out some way to avoid her doom. But no solution came. 
She was thirteen and old enough to know that there was no solution. 
Reverend Fossum had stated clearly that the sin against the Holy Ghost 
is never forgiven, neither here nor hereafter. Still, there must be some 
way. There must! 

Her mother had supper ready when Greta got home, and they sat 
down to eat at the huge oak dining room table. “You're late tonight,” 
said her mother. “Did Reverend Fossum keep you longer?” 

“No, I just walked slower, I guess. Mama, — ?” 

“Yes?” Her mother waited. 

But Greta couldn’t ask her. Her mother was pious and timid and 
gentle. She was a widow. Her only child couldn’t add to her parent’s 
many burdens. 

“Yes?” her mother said a second time. 

“I — I got a hundred on my composition today. It was about the 
time you and Papa and I were out on the river when the storm came 
up.” She did not want to cry. She felt too empty, too desolate for that. 
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For now she knew something that was even more shattering than her 
damnation. There was no one to tell, to ask for help. She couldih’t even 
tell Robert! And loneliness gnawed at her with the sharp, insistent 
teeth of a rodent. 

She went to bed early. Curled up tight, she pulled the blankets 
over her head and pleaded for forgiveness, the clock in the dark hall 
below chiming the slow hours with a droning “doomed . . . doomed... 
doomed. ...” 

Penances, she thought, finally. Reverend Fossum says they avail 
nothing, not even with ordinary sins. But it’s my only chance. 

Maybe if she spent her whole life reciting hymns and ministering 
to lepers, God would understand that she hadn’t meant to do this awful 
thing. Maybe before she died he would grant her just one person to 
relieve her loneliness, one person who would not care that she was 
damned. Or maybe with penances God would release her from hell 
after a hundred or a thousand years. Even a million years would not 
be so bad as being alone forever. 

In the morning and all the mornings that followed, as she hurried 
the two miles to the parochial school, she recited Bible verses and 
psalms and long, ten-verse hymns. She walked quickly, muttering under 
her breath. 

But sometimes the stone house distracted her from her penances, 
and made her temporarily forget her damnation. Then she would catch 
her breath and shudder at the blasphemous interruption. 

One morning when she had forgotten her penances because of the 
house, she pictured a pair of phosphorescent eyes glowering at her from 
the leafless branches of the maples by the stone wall. She became sud- 
denly angry and defiant. ““Why don’t you leave me alone?” she cried. 
“I’m going to live all my life alone. I’m going to hell because you won’t 
forgive like God the Father and God the Son. Isn’t that enough for 
your” 

Having sinned a second time, she couldn’t pass the maples any 
more without seeing the eyes of the Holy Ghost. Presently they pursued 
her to the darkness of her bedroom. She saw them every night, and they 
assumed many forms. Sometimes they were in an old man, bent and 
stringy like Reverend Fossum, and from the hairless skull the eyes 
glared, furiously accusing. Often they were the disembodied eyes of 
the maples suspended over by the dresser. The form changed, but never 
the implacable condemnation. 
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She decided, one night, that since she could not escape her doom, 
she ought to snatch what happiness she could. Henceforth she walked 
to school not reciting anything, trying just to concentrate on the stone 
house or how much fun it was to be always on Robert’s team at recess. 
Or thinking how scandalously wicked she would be when she was fully 
grown. She would positively dance in a theater, she vowed, her naked 
white thighs exposed to the view of the intoxicated men and women in 
evening clothes who frequented such places. And she would shimmy 
voluptuously. She did not know clearly what “voluptuously” meant, 
but she knew it was something sinful because she had read the word in 
a magazine which her mother would not permit her to bring home from 
the public library. 

The library helped her forget the Holy Ghost, too. And she didn’t 
have time to think about him much at school, though her mouth be- 
came dry when they recited his part of the Apostles’ Creed at morning 
devotions. And it was impossible to worry when they played ball on the 
cinder lot in front of the school. 

Robert always chose her for his side and then let her bat first, in- 
structing her to hit the rubber ball down with her hand, so that it would 
bounce, and then to run for first base. There she waited until Robert, 
who was up next, swung out a terrific clout, which hurled the ball in a 
wide far-sailing arc across the pavement and onto Reverend Fossum’s 
lawn. In the meantime she and Robert tore into home and shouted 
with the rest of their team, “Hurry up, slow-pokes! We can’t wait all 
day!” 

Robert was not her boyfriend. He was her special friend among 
the boys. They wrote each other notes about how silly Walter and 
Frieda were acting, and wasn’t Miss Wasserman an old setting hen? 
Look how her mouth scissors when she talks. Greta wrote the note 
about the mouth, and when Robert read it, they both laughed so un- 
controllably that Miss Wasserman sent them to Mr. Erdman, who was 
the principal and middle-aged and smelled of chalk dust and rocked his 
shoulders when he walked. 

Mr. Erdman roared at them like Jehovah when the Children of 
Israel did evil before him, and for a second she thought of the Holy 
Ghost. Then Robert’s laughter pealed once more, and his long, wiry 
body almost doubled up with mirth. She couldn’t help laughing, too. 
Mr. Erdman sent them to stand in separate corners while he went on 
teaching Latin. But Robert kept her forgetful of her sin by sighing 
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gustily every once in a while, as if his soul were making a quick escape 
through his mouth. Mr. Erdman glared. Robert stopped sighing. 

Standing in the corner, Greta thought, Robert doesn’t have to 
worry about being confirmed on Palm Sunday. Nobody else in the 
eighth grade has to worry. Only me. But I have to worry because I'll 
be committing the worst sin of all. How can I promise Reverend Fossum 
to renounce the devil and all his works when I’m his already, forever 
and ever? 

The Lenten services that year came on Friday night, and the con- 
firmation class had to sit in the front pew and be able to tell Reverend 
Fossum the sermon when they met on Saturday afternoon. The class 
had a system. Each remembered one sentence, and before Reverend 
Fossum arrived they pieced the sentences together. 

In the years before, during the Lenten services, she had sat drowsily 
beside her mother, feeling the glaring, unshaded lights and the smell 
of stale perspiration and unaired coats, and the haunting minors of the 
Passion chorals lulled her to a gentle loneliness that was pleasant as well 
as sad. The congregation was made up mostly of immigrant factory 
workers. They crowded the church, men on the left side, women on the 
right, and they sang slowly, resignedly. —The melancholy of the songs 
hovered in the barren church all through the long sermon about sacri- 
fice and repentence and the way of atonement, and at the end the mel- 
ancholy was renewed by the rich sorrow of the Agnus Dei, which clung 
to her as she ran through the raw. March wind to catch the street car 
at Sixth Avenue. 

But that was long ago. Now there was no pleasant loneliness when 
they sang the chorals. Now there was only utter aloneness. The mourn- 
ful songs stabbed at her until she felt that everyone in the church must 
see her at she was: naked, covered with festering sores, a sinner blacker 
than Ananias or Judas Iscariot. When she had memorized her sentence 
she tried to forget. She tried thinking of the organdy confirmation dress 
which her mother was sewing for her. Its laciness made her stubby body 
look almost slender, and the tucks at the throat helped hide the growing 
mounds of flesh on her chest which now pushed embarrassingly against 
her last year’s clothes. But the dress worked only for a minute. 


The wind was biting on Palm Sunday. She was confirmed, and she 
shuddered when Reverend Fossum made the sign of the cross above 
her head. Her grandmother, who came to dinner, gave her a black 
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leather Bible for a present. Her uncle gave her ten dollars. She thanked 
them and ate roast beef and helped with the dishes and did not let any- 
one know that she was not newly sanctified at all, just newly damned. 
After Mr. and Mrs. Johnson came over and everyone was visiting in the 
parlor, she changed guiltily to her old clothes and walked up the creek 
which flowed into the marshes behind her home. When she returned, 
all the company was gone, and she was very tired. 


The wind shifted during the night. In the morning it was hot. 
She put on her summer underwear and a short-sleeved middy blouse. 
The air was wet, and on the way to school she noticed that the buds 
on the Holy Ghost’s maples were pushing impatiently away from the 
gray twigs. At recess they played ball listlessly. Once Robert's ball flew 
only as far as the pavement. 

The afternoon dragged, and she kept seeing the eyes of the Holy 
Ghost. To avoid them she turned around to Robert and whispered, 
“What cackles louder than a hen?”’ 

“Miss Wasserman!” Robert whispered back. 

The teacher was pronouncing the spelling words for the seventh 
grade. Now her red-rimmed eyes swung in the direction of the eighth 
grade. “Greta and Robert may stay in after school,” she snapped, and 
her mouth scissored like a hen’s when she is pecking hard in the dirt 
for insects. 

Everyone stared at them. Walter Ellefson snickered. Greta blushed 
to the roots of her blonde hair, until Robert kicked her shins comfort- 
ingly, and Miss Wasserman said, “Attention, class! The next word is 
artery. Artery.” 

While Miss Wasserman erased the boards and graded papers, Greta 
and Robert had to memorize a poem. It was an easy poem, and Greta 
learned it right off. It began: 


Be strong! We are not here 
To dream, to drift. 

We have hard work to do, 
And loads to lift. 


It wasn’t difficult like some of the hymns, but Robert had trouble 
with it. She heard him mumbling the words angrily under his breath. 
She waited for him. It was her fault that he had to stay in and memorize 


such a sorry poem. 
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By the time they could leave the chalk-laden air of the classroom 
it was four-thirty. ““Any more of that,” Miss Wasserman clucked, “and 
you will learn a poem just twice as long!” She shoved them through 
the door. 

They stood on the cinder lot. The gold had gone out of the sun- 
shine, leaving it pale and damp. A light wind pushed gray clouds across 
the sky. 

“I’m sorry I got you into such a mess,” she said. 

“Forget it,” Robert said impatiently. His black eyes were intense 
in his man-boy face. Then he took her library books. “I may as well 
walk home with you,” he said almost angrily. 

Greta was surprised because Robert lived a mile toward the other 
side of town. But she said nothing. Silent, they walked up the avenue, 
past the ornate nineteenth-century houses. Robert relaxed after a while 
but still did not speak. The sun had disappeared when they came to 
the vacant lot that lay just this side of the stone house. 

“Gosh, I’m hot!” Robert exclaimed, and wiped his face with the 
back of his hand. “Let’s sit down by that oak over there.” 

It was pleasant under the oak. The smell of last year’s leaves made 
her feel the way she used to during the Passion chorals before her sin, 
only more restless. It was a good feeling. 

But there were the maples warning her not to enjoy herself. 

A thought came to her. Maybe she could tell Robert. 

So she said, casually, “Robert, are you ever afraid of the Holy 
Ghost?” 

“Who?” demanded Robert. 

“The Holy Ghost.” She hesitated now. “Like in Ananias and 
Sapphira.” 

“Oh, him!” He kicked at an oak leaf, disgustedly. “Well, if you 
ask me, I think he was mean about that business. I wouldn’t do that 
to a dog!” 

“Robert!” 

“Well, I wouldn’t!” 

She was shocked for a moment. Then she became exultant. Robert 
had sinned against the Holy Ghost. He didn’t realize it and she wouldn’t 
tell him. But now she wasn’t alone any more. Even hell couldn’t be 
very bad with Robert there to kick her shins, comfortingly. 

She smiled at him. He was holding her hand, and his finger was 
examining the blue veins which the heat had puffed out. She didn’t 
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want him to notice their ugliness, and pulled away. But he held on 
tight and fell back on the matted grass. He tugged until she lay down 
too. They looked into each other’s face. His lips touched hers lightly. 
Then harder. She trembled, but not from fear. 

Scattered drops of rain began to fall, making cool blotches on her 
cheeks. “Robert,” she whispered. 

He stared at her, his lips shut tight. Abruptly he sat up. He jerked 
her to her feet, and his face was taut, man-looking. “Go home,” he 
ordered. 

She turned to do as he had told her. 

“Tomorrow,” he said harshly. 

She nodded. 

Then his voice was gentle. ‘“Tomorrow I’ll walk with you all the 
way, Greta.” He turned and strode down the sidewalk in the rain. 

That night the darkness of the bedroom was all black. The Holy 
Ghost never returned. 





RIO GRANDE DEATHWATCH 
The Story of a Dying River 


Arthur W. Hamilton 


W THINGS DELIGHT the scholar or the scientist more than to find himselt 

surrounded by the worst conditions that exist in his sphere of research. 
He can toll the bell of doom, and there is no one to say him nay. It is signifi- 
cant that many men, recognized leaders in their fields of study, choose to 
apply their dismal superlatives to the Middle Rio Grande Valley in New 
Mexico, the region between the New Mexico-Colorado line and Elephant 
Butte Reservoir, three hundred miles downriver—more than half the length 
of the state. ' 

Scores of statistics-laden studies treating with the Middle Rio Grande 
Valley in New Mexico! have been turned out during the past thirty years. 
The authors of this sizeable body of regional literature reflect in their writ- 
ings a common belief that what they have seen is appalling. No matter what 
the subject, they are able to report happily the unhappiest of facts. The 
health investigator, the agricultural expert, the hydrologist, the economist, 
the soil conservationist, the sociologist—each with monotonous frequency 
tells of “most primitive sanitation,” “most rapid land deterioration,” “great- 
est dissipation of water resources,” “most poverty-stricken populace,” “largest 
silt production,” “outstanding example of unreconciled economic conflicts.” 

However, as with most erudite and statistic-laden works, this body of 
literature has been read by only a few of those most intimately concerned— 
the people of the Middle Rio Grande Valley. Many of the Spanish-American 
villagers along the river and in the mountains cannot read English; and 
those who can have no ready access to this material. Most non-Spanish city 
dwellers, the Anglos, so-called—Anglo-Saxon Anglos, Anglo-Serbian Anglos, 
Anglo-Greek Anglos, and Anglo-Celtic Anglos—are too busy. They have 


1 The most complete and incisive report is Allan G. Harper, Andrew R. Cordova, and 
Kalervo Oberg’s Man and Resources in the Middle Rio Grande Valley, Inter-Americana 
Series, Studies II, The University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, 1943; also see “Prob- 
lems of the Rio Grande Watershed: a Symposium,” edited by Thomas Nickerson, NEw 
MEXICO QuARTERLY REviEw, Vol. XV, No. 2 (Summer, 1945), pp. 117-140. 
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restaurants and stores and garages to operate, and offices to get to at eight 
o’clock in the morning. It does not seem important to them that the bot- 
tom of the river that flows past their homes is an inch higher this year than 
last, and what if Manuel Gonzales did keel over and die in Tierra Amarilla 
for some unexplained reason. What has that to do with feeding the cus- 
tomers? Or selling shirts? Let the farmers worry about the river, and we 
all die some time, so what the hell, Bill, what the hell? 

At last, the ill-boding superlatives applied to the farms, range lands, 
and surrounding mountains of the Middle Rio Grande watershed drew the 
attention of a few men with large investments in the valley—men who stood 
to lose a great deal of money if steps were not taken soon to remedy the 
conditions that attracted geographers, and caused water and sedimentation 
experts and soil conservationists from all over the world to term the Middle 
Valley watershed and its river system the worst example of land abuse on 
the North American continent. 

Here was a definite threat to the wealth and position of substantial 
citizens. Articulate by virtue of money and influence, this solid group began 
to drive the story into public consciousness. Now newspapers in the Middle 
Valley carry daily items to hammer home awareness of the dangers conse- 
quent to land destruction. Pressure is exerted on Congress to vote funds for 
dams and reclamation work. The plight of the Spanish-American villagers 
is revealed in all its sordidness. 

In Albuquerque, New Mexico’s largest city, the Chamber of Commerce 
even risked frightening new business away by admitting that the city’s exist- 
ence is subject to the whim of nature—a sudden spring thaw to melt the 
heavy snow cover in the mountains might bring down rampaging floods to 
endanger every building in the business section. The Chamber went to the 
extreme length of making public the fact that insurance companies refuse 
to issue policies against flood damage in downtown Albuquerque. 

The noted geographer, J. Russell Smith, in a paper presented before 
the Association of American Geographers at Cambridge, Massachusetts in 
December, 1938, referred to the Upper Rio Grande Valley as “the doomed 
valley of the Upper Rio Grande—the most striking example of regional sui- 
cide.” He included the entire Upper Rio Grande, from Fort Quitman, 
Texas, to the New Mexico-Colorado line. 

Smith is backed in his estimate by Ward Shepard, who, in his book 
“Food or Famine,” says: “Nowhere on this continent and almost nowhere 
in the world is there to be found such a dramatic example of the breakdown 
of a whole watershed and its river system.” 

Almost without exception engineers and scientists who have studied 
this area have weighted their reports with statements equally ominous. It 
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is made clear by these men that the area below Elephant Butte Reservoir 
at the southern end of the valley, temporarily productive under irrigation 
from stored water, will share the fate of the Middle Valley when once the 
sediment brought down unceasingly by the river fills the reservoir to the 
point where water storage is less than the annual withdrawal for irrigation. 

Thus do engineers, scholars, and scientists tend toward common con- 
clusions to point up the fact that the people of the Middle Rio Grande 
Valley live in a blighted country. 

They are simple and forthright conclusions, with a common base—the 
misuse of the land which has stripped protective grasses and trees from 
forest and range lands, allowing waterborne silt and mud to be carried 
down to choke the river system. As a result of this misuse, the farms can 
no longer feed the rural population. The cities and towns along the river 
are under constant threat of destruction by flood. And, finally, if no cor- 
rective measures are taken, unchecked deterioration of the land will destroy 
civilization in the valley. The men who observe and probe and deliberate 
and read papers before learned societies do not often have the opportunity 
to deliver so round and unvarnished a tale. 


Water and wind never cease their work of gnawing and slashing at the 
earth. A few grains of sand loosened, a rock tumbled down a canyon wall, a 
rut slowly widened and deepened to become a gully—these are the small 
endless achievements of water and wind. Nature, if left to herself, covers 
the soil with protective, binding vegetation to slow the work of erosion; 
countless centuries may pass with no appreciable change in the face of the 
land. But when the protective cover is weakened the pace of erosion quick- 
ens. Great sheets of soil are washed from the surface by rains; gashes are 
cut into hillsides to provide unimpeded passage for rushing torrents carrying 
their loads of silt in this first stage of the journey to the sea; river bottoms 
are choked to become vast swamps. The change in the land is then quickly 
apparent. A man can see his country destroyed during his lifetime. 

The balance of nature in the 36,000 square miles of the Upper Rio 
Grande watershed is delicate, easily disturbed. Rain falls infrequently, in 
brief, blinding downpours. The sparse grass cover barely holds its ground. 
The sandy or gravelly soils are highly erosible unless held together by vege- 
tation. The torrential rains run off in noisy, spectacular floods, clawing and 
gouging at the land. In the past eighty years, millions of acres of soil have 
been laid bare by man’s abuse, open to attacks of an unremitting and relent- 
less foe. 

It is generally agreed among those who have studied New Mexico’s 
Middle Valley that one major factor has been responsible for the quick 
decline of the area—overgrazing by cows and sheep. Wasteful and uncon- 
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GOOD GROUND COVER HOLDS 


erosion and silt to a minimum; 
it also regulates the flow of 
mountain streams, 


depleted ground cover 
on foothills, mesas, and 
plateaus makes the river 
a source of floods and 
a silt. 


In the valleys where grass is de- 
pleted, the scouring out of 
arroyos adds vast amounts of silt 
to the river; 


silt raises the level of the river bed and 
turns nearby farm land into areas of 
useless swamp; 


silt is shortening the life 
of the reservoirs, choking 
dams and ditches, and in- 
creasing the cost of canal 
maintenance. 
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trolled stripping of large sections of forest has contributed to the decline, 
but it is the intensive and prolonged overgrazing of the range lands that 
has caused the greatest depletion of vegetation, with consequent lessening 
of productivity, increased production of river-choking silt, and floods— 
which have nowhere to go in the silt-stuffed channel, and must, therefore, 
burst the river banks and fill the valley floor. 

The cultivated lands of the area are not considered an important source 
of the erosion problem. Predominantly irrigated, and in use over a long 
period of time, these lands are level or very gently sloping, and have suffered 
only slight soil removal. As one engineer puts it, “They are the objects 
rather than the source of damage. It is the range lands of the area that are 
the source of depletion and erosion, and, therefore, must be the focus of 
remedial efforts.” 


One hundred years ago the ranges of the Middle Valley watershed were 
deep in rich, soil-covering grass. The forests stood in the foothills and on 
the mountains to check the downrush of water from melting snows. The 
bottomlands were protected by billions of tiny roots and millions of towering 
trees from the insidious, throttling silt of the uplands that was later to 
descend and engulf them. The Rio Grande and its tributaries were rivers 
then, and not, as they have become since, exaggerated arroyos—repositories 
for mud and breeding places for useless, water-consuming salt bushes and 
trees. 

Many centuries ago the Indians, and three centuries ago the Spanish, 
settled the valley—but slowly, and with few people. Although the Spanish 
brought sheep and cattle with them, their demands of the valley’s resources 
were light. They grazed their livestock close to the valley settlements. There 
was no heavy grazing of the higher grasslands, no intensive cutting of timber 
in the mountains. Even during the Mexican period, when herds were 
expanded, from 1821 to 1846, range damage was confined to areas imme- 
diately surrounding the settlements, and no widespread deterioration of 
the valley’s resources took place. 

After 1846, when the United States acquired New Mexico from Mexico 
by the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the picture changed quickly. The 
Middle Rio Grande watershed became a casualty of America’s westward 
expansion. 

When the Santa Fe railroad brought its rails across the Colorado line in 
1879 to provide New Mexico stockmen access to national markets, the num- 


ber of livestock increased rapidly. In the twenty years between 1870 and 
1890, the number of cattle and sheep on the watershed ranges jumped from 
449,000 to 1,727,000. The soil-holding grasses were increasingly displaced 
by clumpy ring grass, snake weed, and annuals that offered diminishing pro- 
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tection to the thin topsoil. Widespread timber cutting in the hills and 
mountains contributed to the rapid run-off of rainwater, speeding the 
destruction of the grass cover in the lower range lands, resulting in accelera- 
ted silt production. 

The ranges could not support this vast number of grazing animals. The 
herds were, perforce, gradually reduced until the livestock population was 
lower than at any time since 1870. The grazing capacity of the land declined 
more than a third. 

Meanwhile, during the time of increase and through the time of 
decrease enforced by reduced forage, the ranges produced immense quan- 
tities of silt to wreck the drainage system. This silt is even now being poured 
into Middle Valley rivers at an unbelievable rate. The Mississippi River, 
long termed the “Big Muddy,” carries in flood stage only one tenth as much 
silt as an equal volume of Rio Grande flood water. 


Let us take a brief look at some of the things silt from the denuded 
ranges has done to the Middle Rio Grande Valley in New Mexico. 

At the Colorado-New Mexico line the Rio Grande is a sparkling moun- 
tain stream. Two hundred miles downstream, at Albuquerque, the river is 
a sluggish, mud-laden serpentine trickle cutting everchanging channels 
through a bed three hundred yards wide in places. 

Tributaries to the north of Albuquerque have disgorged their loads of 
silt washed down from overgrazed, barren foothills. Even heavier loads are 
dropped into the river from tributaries to the south, between Albuquerque 
and Elephant Butte Reservoir at the southern end of the valley. 

For long periods during dry spells the river above the reservoir is com- 
pletely dry. Salt cedar and cottonwood, trees which flourish in the water- 
clogged silts of the clogged channel, grow jungle-thick over hundreds of 
acres of sprawling sediment plains, thirstily drinking up millions of gallons 
of precious water each year. And then sudden thaws in the snow-covered 
uplands bring rampaging floods to tear down levees and move tons of 
destructive mud yet another step nearer the sea. This movement of mud is 
checked, but only for a moment in geological time, by Elephant Butte Dam. 

Each year about 326,000 billion gallons of water flow down the Rio 
Grande, carrying with it about 75 billion pounds of sediment. Sedimenta- 
tion experts with a graphic turn of mind like to toy with these figures, and 
to convert them into familiar units. The annual sediment deposit of 18,000 
acre feet in Elephant Butte Reservoir alone, for instance, would fill 400,000 
boxcars to make up a train stretching from New York to San Francisco and 
back again almost to Gallup, New Mexico. If it were piled on a city block, 
it would reach two and a half miles high. 

This immense load of sediment is only a fraction of that deposited along 
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two hundred miles of river bed. The bed above the dam is rising at an 
average rate of more than one foot in every twelve years. Near San Marcial, 
just above Elephant Butte Reservoir, the bed rose fourteen feet between 
1895, and 1937. 

Albuquerque, with its downtown section built in the old flood chan- 
nel of the Rio Grande, is threatened with the worst flood hazard created by 
sedimentation in the United States, according to government authorities. 
The river bed is even now three feet higher than the business area. Protected 
only by an inadequate system of levees already weakened by previous floods, 
downtown Albuquerque may well find itself wiped off the map should a 
quick spring thaw in the mountains after a winter of heavy snows bring 
flood waters surging down the wide, shallow channel of the Rio Grande. 

The decline of irrigated acreage in the valley from a reported 124,000 
acres in 1880 to 45,000 in 1910 was a-disastrous illustration of the effect of 
this rise in the river bed. As the bed rises, so does the underground water 
level in the surrounding valley land, causing once cultivated acreage to 
become waterlogged and unproductive. 

Today, because of an expensive, and not altogether successful, system 
of drains, the irrigated acreage of this area stands at about 65,000. These 
drains, however, are fast losing their effectiveness as rising sediment blocks 
their outlets. About 1,200,000 cubic yards of sediment are removed each 
year from ditches and channels, to be stacked on ditch banks and nearby 
land. A current problem lies in finding places to stack it. More land is being 
waterlogged each year. Sedimentation men say that it is only a matter of 
time until the valley will be useless for farming. 

The space occupied by the annual silt deposit of 18,000 acre feet reduces 
the storage capacity of Elephant Butte Reservoir by the amount of water 
needed to irrigate from 5,000 to 7,000 acres of land. The Rio Grande Com- 
pact Commission, a body organized to regulate water use by Colorado, New 
Mexico, Texas, and Mexico, has estimated that after thirty-three years of 
service approximately twenty per cent of the storage capacity of the reser- 
voir is taken up by sediment. 

At this rate, the next generation will find the rich areas below the dam— 
Rincon and Mesilla Valleys in New Mexico, and El] Paso and Hudspeth 
Counties in Texas—without a reserve supply of water during drouth periods. 
When this occurs, the parallel of the Upper Rio Grande with the tragic 
histories of the Euphrates, the Tigris, and the Yangste will be complete. 


What’s to be done? The science and engineering boys—the water engi- 
neers, conservationists, geographers, and ecologists who spend their lives in 
calm contemplation of ruin and disaster—say that the situation, while inter- 
estingly deplorable, is by no means hopeless. They agree that the Middle 
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Rio Grande Valley, its watershed and river system, can be brought back to a 
condition comparable to its pristine lushness. They agree, also, that, like 
the Red Queen, the people of the Middle Valley are going to have to run 
like hell for awhile just to stay where they are, and, furthermore, that the 
alternative is complete destruction of the land they live from. 

Three things must be done to save the valley, according to those who 
have studied it from every angle. The grass cover that once held the soils 
in place on the range lands must be restored by such measures as reseeding 
and reforesting denuded areas and reducing livestock population. Small 
structures—plugs in large gullies, silt-detention dams on minor tributaries 
and in other places—must be built where needed to check the downrush of 
silt until range restoration begins to take effect. And finally, a series of large 
dams must be erected on the Rio Grande and its major tributaries to con- 
tain sudden floods, and to store the waters of these floods for controlled and 
beneficial release to the greatest advantage of all downriver water users. 

It is emphasized that no one of these measures will do the job. All three 
things must be done, completely and concurrently, if the valley and its 
watershed are to be saved. Dams alone would provide merely a makeshift 
stay of execution for the “doomed valley”; the same forces of destruction by 
flood and sedimentation that are overwhelming the river system, the land, 
and Elephant Butte Reservoir would in time overwhelm all engineering 
works that might be built in the future. 


Inevitably, of course, there is opposition to proposals that abuse of the 
land be checked by an integrated program of soil stabilization and dam 
construction in the Middle Rio Grande watershed. Water, in this country 
of little rain, is money. 

The people below Elephant Butte Dam, protected from floods and fav- 
orably situated on a remnant of land still well-watered and highly produc- 
tive, scream loudly that nothing should be done, except maybe to dig out 
the channel a bit to insure the river free passage into the reservoir that, for 
the present, at least, supplies Dofia Ana County in southern New Mexico, 
and E] Paso and Hudspeth Counties in Texas, with wealth-producing water. 
The suggestion has been made, presumably in jest, although not certainly, 
that the whole of northern New Mexico be paved with concrete in order to 
make a really efficient catch-basin of it. 

The barricades are manned to the north and south of Elephant Butte. 
Those north of the dam want to bring their country back to its former pro- 
ductiveness, and they think it possible to do so with no loss of water to 
anyone—and perhaps with some gain. They have fairly cogent arguments 
on their side, and the experts back them. But water users below the dam 
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have their water now, and, by God, they don’t want anyone messing around 
upstream. 

The matter has been brought to a head through the introduction of a 
bill in the United States Senate by Senator Dennis Chavez of New Mexico to 
“authorize comprehensive reclamation of land in the Rio Grande Valley in 
New Mexico,” and by the recent submission to Congress of reports from the 
Army Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation in which construc- 
tion of major dams is recommended. 

The arguments of the northerners are, briefly, somewhat as follows: 


The continuing rise of the river bed, by causing more lands to become 
waterlogged each year, will eventually bring agriculture in the valley to a 
halt. Disinherited farmers will be forced to migrate to other areas, and busi- 
ness activity in the valley will cease when agricultural production is stopped 
and towns are flooded. 

Middle Valley rehabilitation must be accomplished within the limits 
of the terms laid down in the Rio Grande Compact, an inter-state treaty 
which guarantees delivery of specified amounts from the flow of the Rio 
Grande to participants in the treaty. The proposed rehabilitation would be 
carried out by federal agencies—the Bureau of Reclamation, the Corps of 
Engineers, and, possibly, the Soil Conservation Service. Federal officers in 
these agencies could not support a project which would violate the Compact, 
nor could they propose abrogation of lower valley water rights which have 
been established firmly for years by a decision of the New Mexico Supreme 
Court. 

Furthermore, a damsite, such as Elephant Butte, is an irreplaceable 
natural resource, which, properly cared for, will continue to serve the people 
below it indefinitely. Once filled with sediment it is useless, or worse than 
useless, since it then becomes an obstacle in the way of further development. 
In the Rio Grande Valley damsites are few; they must be treated in a man- 
ner that will preserve them for the future, and not as though they were priv- 
ate properties to be exploited until reckless disregard for preservation of the 
watershed forces abandonment. 

Comparative evaporation figures indicate that upstate water storage is 
economical. The surface evaporation in cool northern New Mexico, where 
much water would be stored if the reclamation program is completed, is so 
much lower than that of hot southern New Mexico (3.7 feet against 6 feet) 
that considerable water would be saved through this differential alone. An 
additional saving would be effected in transit downriver through controlled 
release of large amounts of water from upstream reservoirs, since large vol- 
umes intermittently moving swiftly downstream lose much less by evapora- 
tion than the present trickle swelled only occasionally by floods. 
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Finally, the northerners point out that the wild cedar and cottonwoods 
which cover miles of sediment plains at the upper end of Elephant Butte 
Reservoir use as much water every year as is now being released annually to 
40,000 acres of farm land below the dam. They maintain that this wild 
growth could be checked if water flow and sedimentation were controlled 
by dams and soil conservation measures upstream. 

Though the principal protests from the south concern the proposed 
dams, the southerners are also opposed to soil conservation measures on the 
watershed from fear that the new grass cover will use water. However, 
weather bureau records reveal that the low, sediment-producing range lands 
contribute little water to the reservoir. For example, the Rio Puerco, a major 
tributary to the Rio Grande which collects its water from low range lands, 
annually carries down over fifty per cent of the sediment deposited in Ele- 
phant Butte Reservoir, while supplying only six per cent of the water stored 
there. Most of the water that reaches the reservoir comes from melting high- 
land snows during May and June, when the foothill ranges are dry. The 
water-producing highlands need little or no erosion control work. Since the 
mountain water comes down in flood proportions only once in every two or 
three years, an immense storage capacity is essential at Elephant Butte if a 
consistently dependable water supply is to be maintained. 

Southern New Mexicans and Texans react to these arguments rather 
coldly. They state categorically that any attempt at land conservation or 
water storage in northern New Mexico will impoverish them immediately, 
and, furthermore, that to spend good money merely to prevent mud from 
taking a little trip down a river is damned nonsense, anyway. 

The preponderant opinion below the dam is that the entire project is 
the result of the manipulations of northern New Mexico politicians who 
want to entrench themselves by pandering to comparatively heavily popu- 
lated northern counties at the expense of southern water users. 

Southerners maintain that if the dams are built Elephant Butte Reser- 
voir will be a dry lake most of the time, Rio Grande Compact and vested 
water rights notwithstanding, and that salinity and alkalinity in the reservoir 
will increase as a result of upstream control and water use to the point where 
water from the reservoir will be useless for irrigation. Land values south of 
the dam will decrease sharply, it is said. 

The flood threat to Albuquerque can, opponents of the dam program 
say, be averted through dredging and straightening the river channel, and at 
a much smaller cost than the ninety million dollars estimated for the project 
proposed by the Chavez bill. 

The low water level in Elephant Butte Reservoir at present is pointed 
out as a prime reason for opposition to upstream dams. Quoting a Dojia 
Ana County official, a southern New Mexico newspaper says: “With the stor- 
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age of all flood waters behind Elephant Butte Dam since it was completed in 
the year 1915, we face the water shortage for the coming year to such an 
extent that at the present time the allotment to each farm in Mesilla Valley 
is only one acre foot for 1948.” (Allotments ordinarily range from two to 
four acre feet.) It is expected, however, that late spring floods will ease this 
situation. 

Even before the Chavez bill to authorize Middle Valley dam construc- 
tion and land reclamation was referred to Congress, a Texas editor, who 
absently expressed his belief that there might be some merit in the proposed 
corrective program in the Middle Valley, was swamped with very bitter let- 
ters from his below-the-dam readers. He was called a traitor and an idiot, 
and there were indications that he might be run out of the country. He 
quickly shaped his opinions on the subject to those of his readers, and now 
roundly denounces in his editorials anyone even slightly favorable to the 
reclamation of the hated north country. 

Behind their barricades the opposing factions are forming their skirmish 
lines. Pressure groups are being organized—the Middle Rio Grande Flood 
Control Association to the north, and, below the dam, the Elephant Butte 
Water Rights Association, along with a similar organization in El] Paso and 
Hudspeth Counties in Texas. Each has announced that its is the cause of 
right and justice. 

The Middle Valley people, having allowed their country to go to pot, 
seem to be leaning rather smugly on the outstanding engineering opinion 
that their country has indeed gone to pot. Cloaked in the crusader’s mantle 
of virtue, they now engage themselves in the good fight to make the desert 
bloom again before they lose their shirts. Hands outstretched for federal aid, 
they strike the familiar pose of the rugged westerner who has gotten himself 
into a hole and wants to be helped out—a pose almost as familiar as that of 
the rugged westerner standing defiantly against federal encroachment on his 
domain. 

The southern group, righteously defending themselves against the water 
thieves and crooked politicians to the north, are collecting funds from water 
users and businessmen below the dam to finance the good fight against gov- 
ernment-financed construction upstream. (An undertaking establishment in 
Las Cruces contributed twenty-five dollars.) Presumably, some of the money 
will be put to good use in attracting the favor of Texas congressmen, who 
have an interest in the river too, an’ who outnumber New Mexico legisla- 
tors twenty-three to four in Washington. There has already begun a cam- 
paign of aspersion against everyone favorable to the project. 

New Mexico politicians who have expressed themselves in favor of 
Middle Valley reclamation are assured the support of powerful northern 
counties. 
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The opposing viewpoint is clearly established in a statement by a south- 
ern official in a recent issue of a Mesilla Valley newspaper: “Any politician 
that does not come out 100 per cent against the proposed dams in the north- 
ern part of the state,” the official said, “will be a ‘dead duck’ politically as far 
as the southern end of the state is concerned in the coming election, be he 
Democrat or Republican.” Feeling themselves politically outnumbered and 
oppressed in New Mexico, the southerners will allow no gaps in their lines. 

The battle will be joined soon, and so far it is anybody’s fight. It will 
be interesting to watch. 


TWO POEMS 


LAST ECSTASY 


The face of love does not laugh 

At great meridian. It brims with half 
Anguish toward the desperate vow. 
The hour mistakes your look for pain 
And that enchanted throe 

And that premonitory intonation. 

O my best stranger you are now 

So separate with me, disdain 

My watchful whisper words 

As if there is no conversation 
Plausible since you have heard 
Fervor in the rounding night and take 
Not me but death’s passionate sake: 
You ruthless devotee of worth 
Enameling the restless sight 

With the extreme and finished light. 


Soon enough restored to mirthless 
Makeshift compromise of afters 

With stark grudge I leave you in the keep 
Of the obscurest sleep 

Intolerant of laughter. 
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MUTUAL 


Both fabulously injured 
Which of us is guilty: 


Spared marooned and single 
In the decorous island jungle 
Where living ways insult me 
Dances rivals business 

Smiles grimaces twitter 
Intolerably human. 


Or you — escaped to utter 
Unhorizoned humor. . . 
They refuse me chaos 

And all your company 

On the falling final dais 

Hold me civilized with shame 


As now associate of thesis 

Ash and mist and mystery 

You slip from the snapped chain 
That length of love uneven 
Dawdling the hung heart. 


Who is more dearly hurt: 
Forgot or not forgiven. 


S. RAIZISS 











THE HUNT 
Wid Omar Neibert 


WAS OVER AT THE FILLING STATION drinking a coke when Robroy 

came running out of the court house. He didn’t cross the street, 
he just waved to me to come on and I knew something was up. 

“There’s been a shooting up at Huerta.” 

“How long ago, do you know?” I asked him. 

“About five minutes, according to the guy on the phone.” 

“‘Who’s inside?” I indicated the Sheriff's office. 

“Billy Talavera and Smithson.” 

“Good, we'll leave Smithson here. You take the new Ford and let 
Billy ride with you. I'll bring the pick-up.” 

I ran inside and got my holster and .38 out of my desk drawer and 
I took a Winchester out of the rack. I checked both of these for load 
and I put a box of .go0’s in my jacket. On the way out of the office I 
took my deputy’s star out of my pocket and pinned it on my jacket. 

Robroy and Billy Talavera were sitting at the curb in the new 
Ford and the kid from the filling station had brought the pick-up out 
of the garage and pulled it in behind them and left the motor running. 

I waved to them to start out. They had the siren. It was early on 
Sunday morning, about seven I think, so the traffic was light. The 
Sheriff was out of town, but it didn’t matter much. Robroy and me 
have seen four Sheriffs come and go in this county, yet we’ve been 
deputies right along. In fifteen years a man gets to know his business. 
Robroy and me could do without the Sheriff any old time, except when 
there was an arrest that might have some politics mixed up in it. 

Huerta is maybe seventeen miles away, but in mountain country 
seventeen miles is a lot. We left town on US 107, followed it through 
Perro Canyon and turned north on State 65. I had to push the pick-up 
to stay with them. That pick-up is my baby. It’s got four-wheel drive, 
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two-way radio, a PA speaker, portable floodlights, extra generator, a 
pulmotor, and a bumper winch. All those things come in handy once 
in a while. Especially the four-wheel drive, because when you're after 
somebody he don’t always stay on the road. 

It took us a good half hour to get to Huerta. There were people 
in front of Tony’s beanery. It seemed like the whole town was there. 
I looked around for Tipdog, our deputy up there, but I guess he was 
away fishing, like always. Everybody shut up and stared at us. 

The victim was still laying out on the dirt road, just a little ways 
from the door to Tony’s. Somebody had thrown a coat over his face. 
He was wearing new levis and a new pair of engineer’s boots. There 
was nothing scarey-looking about it. He didn’t even look dead. More 
like a drunk who has passed out. The morning sun was up good 
and there he was. His levis were a sharp blue against the clay red road 
dust. Just another Hispano boy come out second best in an argument. 
And it was probably some damn fool argument over a woman. I’ve seen 
‘em laying like that, with a coat over their face, I'll bet at least fifty 
times in the last fifteen years. 

I recognized Tony in the crowd. We’d had trouble up here before 
but he was the only one I saw that I knew. I motioned to him to come 
aside with me and then I heard a siren. It was the State Police. Billy 
Talavera got out the camera and had the coat pulled off the dead boy’s 
face and was taking pictures. It was a young face; whisker stubble 
had turned the jaws blue. The State Police car drew up and I knew 
both the boys, Sarge Simes and Manuel Garcia. 

“Who was this boy?” I asked Tony. 

“Name was Armijo, I think. He ain’t from around here. He come 
from E] Paso, and he was working on the lines, I think.” 

“Who did it?” I asked. 

“Boy named Gonzales, just a chamaco. One of Alejandro Gon- 
zales’ kids. You know him?” 

“Maybe. When did this happen?” 

“Quarter a seven, maybe ten minute a seven. I don’t know.” 

‘You know where this Gonzales kid is now?” 

“No—no, I don’t know.” 

“How did he leave?”’ 

‘Well, he had his old man’s truck. He went in that, I think.” 

‘Which way?” There are only two ways out of Huerta, north and 
south on State 65. 
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“He went north, towards his house.” 

‘“‘What’s he look like?” 

Two or three people in the mob looked like they wanted to answer 
me but Tony answered first. 

“Just a chamaco, about sixteen, long hair, tall as you. He had on 
a red jacket. He’s got a gun, too.” 

- ‘Where’s he live?” 

“North, about four five miles. The name is on the mail box. The 
house is a big adobe and the corral is in the front. You can’t miss it. 
It’s on the bend before you go into Estrella Canyon.” 

“Was he drunk, Tony?” 

“Oh, gee, I don’t know.” 

I turned and spoke to the State Police boys and told them what 
Tony had told me, which wasn’t much. I suggested that they come with 
us out to Gonzales’ place on the chance that the kid had stopped 
there. Sarge thought it was O. K., but he said that he ought to radio in 
a description of the kid and of the truck he was driving so the State 
Police could have another car start towards us from the northern end 
of State 65. 

It sounded like a good idea so I got a description of the truck. I 
told Robroy to get the body in off the street. I told him that he should 
stick around here in case this Gonzales kid came back to Huerta. Mean- 
while he could call an ambulance and round up all the witnesses and 
he could help the coroner in case he got here before we got back. The 
crowd showed no signs of breaking up. It was one of the quietest, most 
orderly crowds I ever saw. 

Since the pick-up didn’t have any police markings on it, I thought 
I'd better lead the way and Billy followed me in the new Ford and the 
State Police boys followed in their car. I told them to keep well in back 
of me because I wanted to bring this kid in without any shooting if I 
could help it. About four miles out I came down a grade and I saw 
the bend in the road before the canyon began and I knew this was the 
place. I got on the radio and I told Billy to stop where he was and to 
start walking towards the place. I drove past it fast and on into the 
canyon. I stopped about a quarter mile from the house and walked 
back. 

There wasn’t any way to get up to the house without being seen 
so I walked down the middle of the road. I could see the old red truck 
that the kid had driven out of Huerta. It was in behind a stone stable 
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in a sort of gully. There was an old woman in the yard in the back. 
That was all I saw when a shot whizzed over my head. I dove for the 
ditch. When I raised my head slightly over the balk I could see some- 
one taking off through the field. He had a pistol in his hand and it 
looked like he had a bag slung over his shoulder. He was making time, 
too. I guess the ‘shot must have scared me and I had stayed in that ditch 
too long, because when I saw him he was an easy five hundred yards 
away. If he got far back in those hills we’d have the devil’s own time 
finding him. 

Billy come running down the road. 

“‘What’ll we do, Red?” he asked me. 

“You can take out after him and I'll get the pick-up and I think I 
can drive in there a good ways. Maybe we can head him off before he 
gets to those rocks.” And Billy took off like a galted sage hen. 

The State Police boys must of heard that shot because they come 
down the road a-hellin’. I hopped their running board and told them 
what we were going to do while they took me up to where I left the 
pick-up. They grabbed shotguns out of the case in the back of their 
car and they left their red blinker on. Their car was right in the middle 
of the road and that would block it. They told me that they had done 
the same thing with our Ford up at the other end. We all got in the 
pick-up and rolled back to the Gonzales place. I drove around the 
house and smashed through the rail fence to the field. Then I put it 
in four-wheel drive and we bounced through the field. 

Pretty soon I came up on Billy and he was just about out of wind. 
He jumped on the running board and yelled at me, “I’m afraid we’re 
going to lose him, Red, he’s in the rocks already.” 

Well, I drove up as far as I could. The boulders were thick and 
we were at the base of a steep hill. We could see the flashes of that red 
jacket he was wearing, but he was moving too fast and he was too far 
away to get in a shot at him. We got out and I got the Winchester off 
the floor boards and I cocked it. 

“I ’spect one of us ought to stay down here in case he doubles 
back,” I said. 

And old Sarge Simes said, “I'll do that job. I ain’t much on moun- 
tain climbing.” 

“All right,” I said, “you stay down here. Garcia, you and Billy 
want to go straight up after him and I'll skirt around and see if I can’t 
head him off.” 
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They started right up the hill after him. I guess we had out- 
figured his distance because he took two shots at them and they slowed 
down and tried to keep behind cover on their way up. 

I saw a ravine about a hundred yards to the south and I headed 
for that at a dog trot. It was a deep wash and the sides were a good bit 
steeper. I went in as far as I could and then I started up. At first it 
wasn’t so tough because there was a sort of stairway of roots and rocks 
but pretty soon it was almost straight up. I took off my belt and 
ran it through the trigger guard of the Winchester after I had let the 
hammer forward, then I put the belt back on and I had the rifle behind 
me. It was awkward that way but I could use both hands to climb with 
and I sure needed them. I scared up lizards right and left and I kept 
a wary eye out for snakes. The sun was up good now and it was hot 
on my back. 

Once I fell when a greasewood root pulled out in my hand. I fell 
about ten feet and I knocked my wind. I had to rest a minute. All in 
all I must of climbed about thirty minutes until I reached a sort of 
saddle. Before I got to it, it looked like the top of a well when you're 
inside one, or the end of the earth with the sky beginning strong. There 
was a big round cloud up there. It looked like a lonesome doughnut 
the way it loafed along. 

I hadn’t heard any shots since the first two. I hadn’t heard any- 
thing else either. 

I raised over the saddle easy and I looked down the other side. At 
first I didn’t see anybody and then I saw the kid below me. He was 
taking a breather. He was in between two boulders looking down. He 
was on a ledge and it was a sheer fall of maybe twenty feet till the slope 
began again. He had the front covered. I guessed that Billy and Garcia 
knew where he was and they were holed in behind something. 

He was about fifty yards from me. I unlimbered the Winchester 
and cocked it and I drew a bead on him. Then I yelled down to him, 
“Hey, you, Gonzales, throw down that gun and put your hands up.” 

He turned at my voice and I saw his face. He didn’t look all of 
sixteen. But when I saw his face I knew right then that he wasn’t going 
to give himself up. I think I must have started to squeeze the trig- 
ger, but I was slow. He stood up and brought up his pistol fast. He 
aimed it at me, holding it with both hands. I dropped on my belly the 
same time he fired. I felt the wind of that one. 

Evidently he thought that he’d shot me and he turned to go down 
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the ledge a ways and then start to climb again. I got my sights right 
between his shoulder blades and I squeezed hard. He pitched off the 
ledge and I heard a squashy sound when his head hit a rock. I could see 
Billy and Garcia break cover and run towards him. 

Before I went down to where they were I stopped on the ledge 
where he had been. I picked up his sack and searched around till I 
found his pistol and the empty cartridge. It was an Army .45. It would 
be hell to trace. 

Then I went down to where they were. He wasn’t a pretty sight. 
He'd sweated through the armholes of his jacket and the side of his 
head was in pretty bad shape from hitting that rock when he fell from 
the ledge. I could smell wine that had spilled on his clothes. He didn't 
move. All the same, I felt for a pulse and listened for a heart beat. He 
was dead and I knew it before I ever touched him. He was skinny and 
didn’t weigh much. Billy Talavera picked him up in a fireman’s carry 
and we started down the slope. 

When we got to the bottom we put him in the bed of the pick-up 
and covered him over with a tarp. Then I handed the Winchester and 
the .38 to Billy and placed myself technically under arrest for man- 
slaughter. It is just a formality. Then we went back to Huerta. 





THE ONE I RAN INTO TODAY 


Vincent Garoffolo 


WAS COMING OUT OF THE POST OFFICE (the just as reliable from across 
the street). This afternoon. Just a little while ago. 

Who in the hell knows any more who you will meet any more, 
anywhere, I mean. Not meet exactly, but run into. People you think 
you know from some damned where. A coach car, a bar, even a class- 
room, possibly a picket line. You know, anywhere. You can’t tell any 
more who it will be, or could be. And it gets worse. Depending on 
how many camps they stationed you at and how many outfits they trans- 
ferred you to. Therefore, it can now be a who or a whom, a somebody 
you said something to, just once, or a somebody you didn’t say a god- 
damned thing to, while turning a corner, coming out of a door, or, most 
of the time, just waiting to catch something, going somewhere. 

I came out, then, with that usual scratching wonder if the right 
stamp was on the right envelope and do they ever make mistakes in 
there, sending letters one place instead of to all the possible others. 

A roar of resurrection. A rinsing of memories and a tornado of 
needles about the little eyes you used to see with. I reached out, with 
a feeling of Judas and Saint Anthony. If you never run into certain 
somebodies, it’s just as well. In the end, anyway, it’s just as well. 

Old Man Jack Whiteburn. Skin like wet cement and the fever of 
an oldness in the, jumpiness of those eyes. He seemed twisted in every 
direction, southeast and northwest, Adam’s apple one way, neck some- 
where else, and his hand there in mine, mummified, but there. 

“Nick, Nick.” 

Did he cry? I don’t know. Do you know when the very old cry or 
laugh, or just look? I can’t tell. Just talking and they cry, it seems most 
of the time. 

“Jack. Old Jack Whiteburn. Christ, look at you.” 

“Ah, I know. You think me dead. I will not die.” 
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‘“‘Where’s the other one. You know, Mike. Yes, Mike that was it. 
The other one, where is he, Nick, tell me where he is.” 

I try to tell him. 

The post office steps are now the steps of the White Palace. Soon 
we are at the tomb of Lenin. We are everywhere before very long, and 
inside stamps are being licked to be sent to nobody, absolutely nobody. 

‘“‘Where are you now? Let me come and see you? Let us talk and 
see what we can remember, Jack?” 

Some men laugh as though it were something on the instalment 
plan, squeezings and squashed simpering substitutions. Old Jack White- 
burn laughed as though he’d never stop again. The post office steps 
were now immense settings, a mountainous platform, for the last min- 
strel show on earth. Jack, Old Jack, at one end and me, feeding the 
lines, at the other. 

“I’m at the poorhouse, Nick, at the corner of Fountain Road and 
Bird, you know. I will not die. I am not that proud-kind to not be in 
that poorhouse, and dead instead. Not for me. My pride makes me 
stay there, Nick, and not to die, no dying for me, Nick. I want to be 
alive, Nick, and see what happens. As little longer as I can, Nick, to 
see how it turns out.” 

This must be the oldest man I will ever know. This must be some- 
thing I will never remember. I see the hairs on his neck, which are not 
hairs, but the roots of prehistory. They are not grey at all. They are 
the roots of things that live under other things, never lifted, never un- 
covered, never discovered. 

“You will come and talk to me, Nick? Nick, I think there is not 
time to lose any more. I did not never think I would live so long to see 
sO Many men getting ready to be buried. Don’t you think, Nick, that 
now there are just as many cemeteries as gas stations? I think so. You 
will think so too, Nick, after you look around. I want to see it, Nick, 
I want to see some more of this before I decide it will be all right for 
me to be dead.” 

Now I can only look. I can’t even ask him how he feels, or where 
he is going. 

“Of course. Of course I'll come out, Jack. Soon. Just as soon as 
possible, Jack. Yes, of course I will.” 

I want him to go first. I stumble and fumble to see if I can forget 
something back inside, or stall. He grabs hold of the rail, and then he 
turns around and I am sure that laugh is coming again, but it doesn’t. 
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This is the man I ran into today. This is more of the proof I am 
now collecting that in the streets and on the steps of the public build- 
ings of this country nobody knows when they will run into men, 
refusing to be dead, refusing to die, seeing the deaths, and waiting to 
see what happens, wanting to know how it will turn out. 


AT EQUINOX 


At equinox, when the expected rain 

Fell in the yellowing city, no one was fooled, 
Who pointed to the calendar and smiled, 

As if the sky were bound within the brain; 
As if the calendar’s white naked queen 
Leaned from her temple on the wall and told 
The secrets of the weather to unfold 

And give us back our wizardry again. 


Praise we a city built beyond surprise, 

Whose citizens are witches, and could feel 

The mastery of winter in her eyes, 

Could take the message from her scarlet mouth, 
When up abruptly sprang that sterling girl, 
And every king had gone into his south. 


LAWRENCE OLSON 
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ON WALKING WITH AN OLD LOVE 


Two lights meet at an angle 
and clash. 

One: soft, diffused by trees, gentle, 
most quiet. 

Other: sharp, fluent when crossed, dissonance 
of design. 

Two lights, sifting and flowing, reaching out 
thru evening air. 


Two people cross the corner together, 
hand-mated. 

One: quietly dark of life and love, young, 
lovely’s mirror. 

Other: hard in mind and body, sad, 
heart-lost. 

The words said: meaningless but defined, 
as when two lights cross. 


But an instant under the lights, 
and two cross. 


Two hearts lost and misinformed, neither 
knowing either. 

Time spent between the two: a million 
instants. 

Lost couple wandering purposefully 
across a corner under two lights. 


Tom CALKINS 
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Caribbean: Sea of the New World, by German Arciniegas; translated from 
the Spanish by Harriet de Onis. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1946. 
$3-75- 

This volume opens, rather ominously, with a quotation from Emil Lud- 
wig. Fortunately, Sefior Arciniegas is not a Colombian Herr Ludwig. 
However, this reviewer cannot help feeling that the author has absorbed 
more of Ludwig’s streamlined, assembly-line brand of interpretation of his- 
tory than was good for his book. 

In retelling the often-told story of the arrival of the Europeans in the 
“New World,” their greed, lust, and cruelty—against the natives as well as 
against one another—, their mad scramble for quick riches and power, and 
the destruction and misery wrought by these exponents of “Christianity,” 
Arciniegas manages to clothe it all in an aura of romantic glamor. “In the 
early sixteenth century Europe was like a gaily colored picture book” (p. 
114). On the other hand, he skips somehow over the not insignificant fact 
that after the first generation of Christian, “Western” rule in the West 
Indian islands, practically the entire aboriginal population had been 
“liquidated.” 

Incidentally, the popular notion of “The New World,” used in the 
subtitle and throughout this book, is a typical example of the thoughtless 
arrogance of the Europeans and their descendants. In terms of human 
occupancy, America was not newer than some parts of Europe. It was “new” 
only in the sense that Europeans had only recently stumbled upon it. 
Nothing was new about the manner in which they took possession of it. 
Search for gold was the oldest story known to man, not relieved by any sub- 
stantial measure of wisdom, charity, or foresight. In Columbus’ account of 
his first ten days in the first islands he discovered, “the word gold appears 
twenty-one times. . . . Each mystical outburst is followed by a plea for 
gold” (p. 27). 

The book is infected with that tendency which is so frequent in a certain 
type of Latin literature: admiration of the strong, adventurous, ruthless 
male, the conqueror par excellence, regardless of the motives or the effects 
of his actions. What matters is the way he does things—not what he does or 
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why he does it. To the reviewer, this seems an unhealthy and dangerous 
tendency, particularly in an environment like the Caribbean, which is short 
of constructive “doers” and full of people who like to dream and talk about 
ambitious projects which they will never carry out. 

This is a collection of “heroic” episodes, rather than a systematic narra- 
tion. But it shows us only the heroes of the battlefields and the salons, not 
the real heroes, who labored in the fields, mines, hospitals, and studies. 
There is great ado about conquistadores, viceroys, buccaneers, speculators, 
generals, and liberators, but very little about the people, the “material” of 
all those more or less heroic, and usually senseless, deeds. Arciniegas attempts 
to paint a kind of canvas. But it is not the kind Diego Rivera and José 
Orozco paint. It is the old-fashioned canvas, in which knights and kings strut 
once more in all their vain and empty pride and superficial glory and place 
their feet on slain foes. The book reads like a tropical Wild West thriller 
with occasional elements of Henry V. It is certainly “colorful,” but, at least 
to this reviewer, far from satisfying. Is it not time that we ceased to find the 
bloody mess “created” by representatives of ““Western civilization” for four 
and a half centuries, in one of the world’s richest and most beautiful reg- 
ions, “entertaining” and worth retelling? Toward the end of his book, 
Arciniegas proclaims that “the history of the ideals of America is the history 
of its people” (p. 448). His book gives little evidence of this attitude. 

The author is not too scrupulous about facts of geography and history. 
For instance, he has Drake capture a ship “near Quito” (p. 148), which hap- 
pens to be in more than 8,000 feet altitude and 150 miles from the sea. He 
has the Orinoco empty into the Caribbean Sea (p. 172). He believes 
that the cities of Leén and Granada are in Honduras (p. 370); they are in 
Nicaragua. Prince Potemkin, in telling Miranda “the history of the Crimean 
War” (p. 375) must have been endowed with truly prophetic gifts, as that 
war occurred seventy years after the reported event. 

The book opens with the arrival of the Europeans, in a beautiful evoca- 
tion of the manifold relationships between the Mediterranean and the Car- 
ibbean seas. It closes with the acquisition of the Canal Zone by Theodore 
Roosevelt. In telling about Panama’s separation from Colombia, the Colom- 
bian patriot Arciniegas forgot to mention that there had been a long and 
genuine desire of the Panamanian people to obtain their independence 
from Colombia, which they had joined voluntarily. The corruption, incom- 
petence, and politically unrepresentative character of the Colombian admin- 
istration on the Isthmus, plus the internal anarchy caused by the continuous 
civil wars in that country, was responsible for a state of affairs which laid it 
open to easy exploitation by Roosevelt when he went after the Canal Zone 
concession. It would have contributed to the usefulness of this volume, to 
Latin and North American readers alike, if the author had tried to make 
them draw the obvious lesson from this experience, instead of heaping the 
customary scorn on the “Yankee imperialists.” 


RICHARD F. BEHRENDT 
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Battle for the Hemisphere: Democracy versus Totalitarianism in the Other 
America, by Edward Tomlinson. New York and London. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, Ltd., 1947. $3.00. 


Mr. Tomlinson is concerned about the ‘“‘new look” in dictatorships that 
is becoming evident south of the Rio Grande. The home-grown variety of 
military strong-arm men, seldom guilty of harboring a political, economic, or 
social philosophy beyond that necessary to retain their power, is not extinct. 
But they do not constitute the present threat to the hemisphere. The battle 
is between the right and the left with democracy caught between the two. 

The rightest forces fall into three groups—the anti-foreign nationalists 
like Herrera of Uruguay, the caudillo type of rugged individualists exem- 
plified currently by Somoza of Nicaragua and Trujillo of the Domini- 
can—pardon the word—Republic, and finally the National Socialist species 
personified by Perén. The first two have been the subjects of many studies 
and much condemnation. Mr. Tomlinson brushes over them lightly and 
directs his analysis to the Peronista movement. The slow suffocation of 
Argentine democracy is detailed. With deft sweeps of his pen he then dissects 
the international ambitions of the Argentine dictator. Capitalizing on the 
country’s superior economic position, Perén has driven hard bargains with 
his less fortunate neighbors. Each economic deal is accompanied by a large 
dose of Peronista political propaganda reminiscent of Nazi penetration into 
Central and Eastern Europe. “Peso politics” has more tentacles than “dollar 
diplomacy” ever developed. 

The Communists are the spearhead of the leftist ideology. What they 
lack in numbers (only one out of 250 Latin Americans is a party member) 
they counter by the usual superior discipline and strategic location in key 
spots in government, the labor unions, and industry. Their ultimate aim is 
no different from that which they profess for the rest of the world. Aware of 
their relative weakness and inability at the moment to seize power in any one 
country, they content themselves with disruptive tactics and a pick-a-back 
ride on the nationalists’ program. They favor “nationalization of foreign- 
owned—that is to say, United States owned—enterprises. If not nationaliza- 
zation immediately, certainly progressive regulation and restraint which, in 
the long run, will result in nationalization. After nationalization of foreign 
interests comes nationalization of domestic enterprises. All of which leads 
inevitably, they hope, to collectivization and their misnamed dictatorship of 
the proletariat.” 

Mr. Tomlinson finds some comfort in the legacy of democracy and the 
“traditional spirit of resistance to tyranny” that has toppled earlier Latin 
American dictatorships. If the present extremist movements are as powerful 
as he depicts them (and his evidence is weighty), is it sufficient to place reli- 
ance upon the ferment of this traditional spirit? It took the toll of years and 
lives to disgorge the Nazis from Europe. And history offers us no example 
of a free people able to regain their freedom once the Communist police 
state has settled over them. 
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How can the United States combat these repressive movements from the 
extremes? The author is severely critical of our willingness to recognize gov- 
ernments that have come into office by force. We should refuse recognition 
to the dictators. Even though recognition follows consultation with other 
American states, the author opines that that is no assurance that the policy 
is correct. But, it may be asked, what if nonrecognition fails of its purpose? 
The Soviets survived a long period of nonrecognition, and the Stimson doc- 
trine in the Far East did not bring to an end the “glorious independence” 
of Manchukuo. 

In the economic sphere the author favors a broad program of diversifi- 
cation of crops—an oft-repeated observation. He follows this with a unique 
prescription. “United States investors should begin by exercising a simple 
prerogative. They should deal exclusively with their colleagues in the Latin 
American countries, the businessmen and industrialists and agriculturists, 
and not with the Governments. This would me an added assurance that 
funds from this country would not find their way into the hands of dicta- 
torial and extremist rulers.” Again the query—what if the mildly socialistic 
programs of politically democratic governments do not countenance this 
technique? The big borrowers of today, like the big leaders, are governments. 

The author makes clear that there is a battle for the hemisphere between 
the right and the left. But the steps to stem their advance seem improvised 
and weak. The influence of the Catholic Church, the problems and limita- 
tions of industrialization, the role of Latin America in world economic recov- 
ery—to suggest a few important considerations—are lacking from the author’s 


final calculations. ALBERT C. F. WESTPHAL 


Slave and Citizen: the Negro in the Americas, by Frank Tannenbaum. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. $2.00. 

Puerto Rican Paradox, by Vicenzo Petrullo. Philadelphia and London: Uni- 
versiy of Pennsylvania Press and Oxford University Press, 1947. $3.00. 

Cuban Counterpoint: Tobacco and Sugar, by Fernando Ortiz; translated 
from the Spanish by Harriet de Onis; introduction by Bronislaw Malin- 
owski; prologue by Herminio Portell Vila. New York: Alfred A. Knopf 
1947. $4.00. 

Trinidad Village, by Melville J. Herskovits and Frances S. Herskovits. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. $4.75. 


Columbus first discovered and explored America in the Caribbean area. 
The Carribbean was the first center for settlement, for trade and piracy, and 
for social and political amalgamation of Europeans, Africans, and Indians. 
Constant interest in this section is evidenced by the number of new studies 
which continue to appear. Here modern social and economic conditions 
offer excellent opportunity for stimulating research. 

Mr. Frank Tannenbaum in Slave and Citizen has undertaken a brief 
presentation of Negroes in the Americas. He is challenged by the “dissimilar 
social atmosphere,” especially in Brazil and the United States. The marked 
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difference in the legal, moral, and economic aspects of Negro society in dif- 
ferent areas are not accidental; they stem, says the author, from historic 
conditions. 

Brought in as slaves, that is as cheap labor, for the plantations of the 
Caribbean islands, for the central mainland, for the South of the United 
States, and for northeastern Brazil, the Negro, in spite of his hardships, has 
accommodated himself to life in the New World. Unlike the Indian, who 
resisted and ofttimes disappeared, the Negro assimilated a foreign culture. 
He has also made a considerable contribution in labor and living to the 
countries of which he is a part. But barriers of legal and moral exclusion 
deprive the Negro in the United States of full emancipation. In this respect, 
therefore, the United States is separated from other parts of the New World. 

Slavery in Spanish and Portuguese Catholic colonies differed greatly 
from slavery in the English Protestant areas. The political, social, and relig- 
ious patterns differed; and “the element of human personality was not lost 
in the transition to slavery from Africa to the Spanish or Portuguese domin- 
ions.” Freedom, for which neither white nor Negro was prepared, came 
without violence in Latin America. Here the Negro was credited with moral 
status; painfully slow progress, in this respect, marks social evolution in the 
United States. 

“The process of miscegenation was part of the system of slavery.” Racial 
fusion continues and a stratified society results. But Mr. Tannenbaum con- 
cludes, “Society is dynamic . . . time . . . will draw a veil over the white 
and black in this hemisphere, and future generations will look back upon 
the record of strife as revealed in the history of the people of this New World 
of ours with wonder and incredulity.” 

Writing succinctly, the author has followed a stimulating thesis, which 
_ points up social differences stemming from historic facts. His arrangement 
of material is concise, at times statistical and adequately documented. The 
book is a useful addition to the monographs on the Negro in the Americas. 

Mr. Vicenzo Petrullo deals in his monograph with Puerto Rico. This 
Caribbean island of natural tropical beauty is a land of tumultous living. 
“There is no peace in the Puerto Rican soul,” says the author. 

The population is the result of four centuries of the mingling chiefly of 
Spaniards, Negroes, and Indians; yet, “there is no Puerto Rican race, but 
there are white and black Puerto Ricans and all sorts of mixtures in be- 
tween.” Although a citizen of the United States, the Puerto Rican suffers 
from racial discrimination when he travels or lives in the United States. But 
color does not make the Puerto Rican; he is a product of his history and 
environment. Puerto Rico is an island thirty-five by 100 miles in extent, 
inhabited by two million people. The population has doubled in the last 
fifty years. Seventy per cent of the population live on the land; the average 
farm is small (less than twenty acres); and only one per cent of the farmers 
own one third of the farm land, about one-half dozen sugar corporations 
owning and controiling most of the land. Thus there are too many people 
for the area. Yet land distribution will not solve the economic problem. 
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Puerto Rico became a colony of the United States in 1898, and with the 
transfer from Spain the colony lost her promised autonomy. This loss has 
been a source of irritation despite the progress made under American control. 
The island is proud of her Spanish heritage and historical past that dates 
back to the days of Charles the Fifth. Although American government 
brought civil liberty, interest in public health, sanitation, more widespread 
education, and other material improvements, it also aroused resentment of 
American imperialism and provoked many culture conflicts which continu- 
ally mount. 

World War II produced the Atlantic Charter and the Declaration of 
the Four Freedoms. With these pronouncements the problem of Puerto Rico 
was intensified, because to many people throughout Latin America, the 
treatment of the island became an indication of the integrity of the United 
States. Puerto Rico is therefore a complex problem—economic, political, and 
cultural. It is also more than a colonial problem; its handling has interna- 
tional significance. Mr. Petrullo advocates a plebescite, since the Puerto 
Ricans have “come of age” politically. Thus they would be able to deter- 
mine their own standards. “The United States can afford to lose Puerto 
Rico . . . and Puerto Rico must decide if it can afford to lose the United 
States.” , 

The book is well written but without documentation or bibliography. 
When finished, one feels he has again reviewed the problems of Puerto 
Rico: they are pressing problems, and steps should be taken toward their 
solution. But it is evident the American people do not know what to do, 
nor does Congress, nor indeed does Mr. Petrullo. 

Fernando Ortiz has produced a brilliant monograph in Cuban Counter- 
point: Tobacco and Sugar. Written in Spanish and beautifully translated 
by Harriet de Onis, the book has two introductions: one by Bronislaw 
Malinowski and the other by Herminio Portell Vila. 

Following the inspiration of Juan Ruiz in his allegorical dialogue, the 
author first presents a fascinating essay contrasting the two great products 
of industry in Cuba, sugar and tobacco. The contrasts in the plants, culti- 
vation, manufacturing, history, economic and social aspects, and trade are 
most ably discussed. But mechanized sugar production on one hand and the 
tobacco industry without machinery on the other have tended to draw to- 
gether in the twentieth century, owing to the machine processes for making 
cigarettes and the diminishing importance of the cigar maker. Fundamental 
differences between the two products are being erased by machines and capi- 
talism. Yet in spite of their many differences sugar and tobacco have never 
had conflicts: “... there was mever any enmity between sugar and 
tobacco.” 

The second essay deals with “The Ethnography and Transculturation 
of Havana Tobacco and the Beginnings of Sugar in America.” In the first 
introduction Mr. Malinowski comments at some length upon the new tech- 
nical word transculturation, which Fernado Ortiz introduces. Mr. Malinow- 
ski gives enthusiastic acceptance to the term. In this second essay the author 
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too presents the neologism, transculturation, explaining his choice “to ex- 
press the highly varied phenomena of the extremely complex transmutations 
of culture that have taken place here. . . .” There follows a discussion of 
Cuba’s historical evolution, the geographic transmigrations which have made 
Cuba. Hence, “the concept of transculturation is fundamental and indis- 
pensable for an understanding of the history of Cuba... .” 

Next there is an admirable discussion of the history of tobacco and its 
use by aborigines and Europeans for pleasure, for medicine, and in religious 
rites. From the colonial records of Las Casas Oviedo, Acosta, and others 
down to recent presentations, the author has drawn much information and 
presented it with interesting interpretations and evaluations. “All this bears 
witness to the constant and intimate powers of tobacco, its modern social 
functions, its triumph, its universal transculturation.” 

Mr. Ortiz next discusses more briefly sugar and its introduction into 
America. The origins he draws from the chroniclers of Oviedo and Las 
Casas; then he goes to some of the Colonial aspects of sugar production and 
its first transatlantic shipment. Then reverting to tobacco and its contem- 
porary place of importance in trade with sugar, the author concludes with 
a word on the art of the use of tobacco and the eminence of the Havana 
cigar. A glossary completes the volume. 

The book is well documented throughout and most ably written. One 
wishes for less broad generalizations at times and a more expanded treatment 
of sugar, which certainly is delegated to second place in the concluding essay. 
We hope for more comprehensive discussion of sugar in the forthcoming 
work by Mr. Ortiz on economic-social history which is in preparation. 

We cannot leave this book without special mention of the delightful and 
quaint illustrations, taken mostly from midnineteenth-century tobacco 
labels and engravings. The book is a most valuable addition to the literature 
of Latin America, a penetratingly keen analysis of social and economic fac- 
tors in the history of Cuba. 

Turning to another island in the Caribbean, we have Trinidad Village 
by Melville J. Herskovits and Frances S. Herskovits. This is an anthropo- 
logical study of the Protestant Negro culture in the British island of Trini- 
dad. After several visits to the island, the authors chose Toco as the center 
of study. Toco, located in the northeast of Trinidad, is untouched by the 
industrialization of the south of the island and without the commercial con- 
tacts of the capital and other leading centers. From here the authors present 
findings on the class differences, economic standards, family and social organ- 
izations, religious rites, musical forms, dances, and other social events that 
show self-expression. 

The appendix contains some notes on Shango worship, together with 
official documents, such as ordinances relating to Trinidad Negro customs. 
The volume concludes with a selected bibliography. 

Interestingly written, this book is another scientific presentation of a 
phase of Caribbean culture. Only through such careful study and analysis 
can the complex aspects of development and life in the Caribbean be under- 
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stood. This volume makes a real contribution and its implications are tre- 
mendous for the race problem throughout the Americas. 


DorOTHY WOODWARD 


Where the Sabid Sings, by Henriqueta Chamberlain. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1947. $3.00. 


Reminiscing, Henriqueta Chamberlain relates in Where the Sabida Sings 
her childhood days spent in Brazil, chiefly in the cities of Bahia, Rio de 
Janeiro, and Sao Paulo. 

Mrs. Chamberlain’s title is a particularly apt one, for the Brazilian song- 
bird, the sabia, calls to mind the famous lines from a poem of Anténio Gon- 
calves Dias, ‘““Minha terra tem palmeiras/ Onde canta o sabia” (My father- 
land has palm trees/ Where the sabia sings)—a poem which in itself is an 
excellent expression of one meaning of the “untranslatable” Portuguese 
word saudade, a nostalgic longing and homesickness for one’s native land. 
Throughout the book the reader is constantly aware of the author’s nos- 
talgia for Brazil—a nostalgia which gives the work a delightfully human 
touch. 

The book, largely autobiographical, is a series of rather disconcerted 
episodes as remembered by the author. Naturally, some scenes are much 
more vivid and complete than others. Together with these generally amus- 
ing stories Mrs. Chamberlain gives the reader some interesting information 
concerning education, superstition, and the Brazilian moral code. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Mrs. Chamberlain writes about sex almost as casually as the 
Brazilians apparently indulge in it. 

To make for more pleasant reading, the book contains some very appro- 
priate illustrations by the author’s husband, Ken Chamberlain, of the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

Where the Sabid Sings is certainly an entertaining book; yet it contains 
a sufficient amount of material to make it worthwhile even for those who 
demand information along with entertainment. 

ALBERT R. LOPES 


Caste in India, by J. H. Hutton, Cambridge and New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press and The Macmillan Company, 1947. $3.75. 

Hindu Psychology: Its Meaning for the West, by Swami Akhilananda. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1946. $2.50. 


Hindu society, with its caste structure, has through the ages sharply 
reacted to alien cultural forces as well as to anti-caste movements from within 
and without. The pioneer Aryas knew no caste and practiced equality 
between the sexes. In this respect they resembled the latterday pioneers in 
the New World. With the expansion into the Indo-Gangetic plains, a group 
of lawgivers arose, who in some cases clearly defined the emerging functional 
groupings in society and in others laid down new rules and procedures for 
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the smooth functioning of society, for the upholding of Dharma—Religion— 
and culture. The emerging caste stratification was codified, but a leeway was 
left for “translation” from one group to another on the basis of capacity. 

By the sixth century B.C., the caste system became rigid, and a protestant 
movement against it was led by Buddha. During the period of Buddhist 
ascendancy (500 B.C.—600 A.D.), the caste structure became a recessive 
trait in India’s culture. The reaction to the impact of Islam (roughly 1000 
A.D. onward) with its insistence on a hardheaded monotheism and a class- 
less society was particularly sharp; afraid of being submerged by an alien 
culture, Hindu society resorted to the defense mechanism of (1) the rigidity 
of the caste system, (2) early marriage, and (3) suttee. Throughout the ages, 
caste has functioned as an accommodation group. 

For the last three hundred years the leaven of Occidental culture has 
been working in Hindu society. The impersonal logic of technology, the 
rise of nationalism, the spread of English education and ideas have all tended 
to disrupt the old patterns of society. With the attainment of Swaraj (self- 
rule) by the people of India and with the division of India into two domin- 
ions, Pakistan with its Muslim majority and India with its Hindu majority, 
we may witness far-reaching changes in the Hindu structure of society. An 
“untouchable” is today a member of the Cabinet in India. 

Caste in India by J. H. Hutton, formerly associated with the Census of 
India, is very timely. In brief compass he has surveyed the distribution of 
castes, their structures and sanctions, their functions and origins. Mr. Hut- 
ton’s discussion of caste sanctions (Chapter VII) is most important from a 
sociological point of view. Innovations in caste status and function, includ- 
ing reinstatement of excommunicated persons, can be ordered only by gov- 
ernment decree. Thus we had the peculiar spectacle of Muslim rulers being 
called in to adjudicate in matters of Hindu caste functioning. The British 
Raj inherited this prerogative of Hindu kings by way of the Muslim Raj it 
had supplanted; but the British Government developed the policy of neu- 
trality in social and religious matters, with the result that Hindu society 
lagged behind the times and failed to conform to the requirements of social 
change. The next few years will indicate how a Hindese Raj can introduce 
progressive changes in the caste structure of Hindu society. Already the 
Constituent Assembly of India has legislatively forbidden the practice of 
untouchability. Mr. Hutton’s book will serve as a standard reference work 
on caste as it was in India on the eve of revolutionary changes now 
impending. 

Swami Akhilananda, a distinguished representative of the Ramakrishna 
Order in New England, has written a book on Hindu psychology in terms 
understandable to the American. In effect, he has attempted to restate in 
modern psychological terminology the concepts that had been developed by 
the great thinkers of ancient India. The book carries an Introduction by 
Professor Gordon W. Allport of the Psychology Department, Harvard Uni- 
versity, and a Foreword by Professor G. S. Brightman of the Philosophy 
Department, Boston University. 
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Says Dr. Allport (p. ix): 


Does the excited psychology of action and behavior so characteristic of America 
treat adequately all the capacities of the human mind? Are the powers of meditation 
revealed through yoga illusory and slightly absurd? Is it conceivable that the 
energies released through mental discipline are of no potential use to men who live 
in the West? Ignorance to Eastern thought leads us to give callow and mischievous 
answers to such questions as these. 


Swami Akhilananda’s discussion of “Intuitive Insight,” “Extrasensory 
Experiences,” “The Superconscious State,” “Methods of Superconscious 
Experiences,” and “Can Superconscious Knowledge Be Imparted?” raises 
a question concerning the fields and methods of science, neatly stated by Dr. 
Allport in the following words: “Whether the occult element in Hindu 
psychology stems from its relative lack of acquaintance with what we in the 
West call ‘scientific method,’ or whether this Western ‘scientific method’ is 
nothing but a narrow cult that blinds itself to uncongenial phenomena, I 
am not at this moment prepared to say” (p. x). 

Professor Brightman rightly observes that the book sets forth “some of 
the psychological principles of the art of living” (p. xii). 

The applications of Hindu psychology to everyday living will be wel- 
comed by those who are constantly on the move and know not whither they 
are going. The chapters on meditation and effect of meditation should be 
especially helpful to the American reader. Swami Akhilananda is well 
versed in the literature of psychology, mysticism, and religion, alike of the 


Orient and of the Occident. When an eminent American psychologist— 
Link: Return to Religion—and a Hindu religious divine agree that psycho- 
therapy may be effectively practiced in terms of religion, we have reason to 
believe that the premises and conclusions of Hindu psychology must have 
some validity. 

This book and others in the same field may well become the point of 
departure in the investigation of new frontiers in psychology. 


HaARIDAS IT. MUZUMDAR 


Across the Wide Missouri, by Bernard DeVoto; illustrated with Paintings by 
Alfred Jacob Miller, Charles Bodmer, and George Catlin; with an 
Account of the Discovery of the Miller Collection by Mrs. Clyde Porter. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin and Company, 1947. $10.00. 

Apache Land, by Ross Santee. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947. 
$3.50. 

The Pueblo Indians of San Ildefonso: a Changing Culture, by William 
Whitman, grd. New York: Columbia University Press, 1947. $2.75. 


The reviewers cried in year’s-end special editions their intent to give De- 
Voto for Christmas. They announced their delight with, not his beautiful 
writing, but his beautiful “bits of writing.” They wrote each an essay, each 
concerning his own understanding of the surge Westward, each, to be sure, 
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with some reference to the fur trade and the years 1832-1838, of which De- 
Voto has now written. From all appearance, they liked DeVoto’s book. 

DeVoto does combine an amazing feeling for apt detail with a vigor very 
Western. He does indeed move his great mass of information, perhaps pre- 
selected, until the whole acquires not only speed, but force. His words behave 
as he would have the reader believe his many characters behaved, not uncon- 
scious of some instinct which drove them, not unfeeling of forests and stars, 
yet never for a moment unmoving. 

Never moving, that is to say, except during those long moments when 
DeVoto pauses to defend the sole importance of men as they moved—to 
defend this sole importance against whatever historians he has in mind who 
believe in the sole importance of social statics, against whatever “liberals” 
he has in mind who think the fur companies should have known better than 
to let their river boats carry smallpox from Indian tribe to tribe. His char- 
acters, says Mr. DeVoto, themselves knew better, sitting in the flaring fire- 
light, “the wind’s rhythm on (their) faces”: these men “in whose minds are 
the vistas and the annals of the entire West.” “Respect them,” he warns us, 
“for they are in our heritage.” 

DeVoto credits his general concept to Garrett Mattingly, who is quoted: 
“American history is history in transition from an Atlantic to a Pacific 
phase.” As one year (1846) was previously announced by DeVoto as the 
year of decision (and the reader almost persuaded of such significance) so 
now one trade, with listed dramatis personae, is enough to represent all that 
happened across the wide Missouri. Run, run, run Westward to live truly; 
run with DeVoto, the muscled quarter-miler. It would appear that because 
DeVoto runs so, so has run all America but the bumbling academics. 

Alfred Jacob Miller’s paintings of the fur trade make the book worth 
almost its price. 

The temptation is to use Apache Land and San I|defonso as bludgeons 
against DeVoto. For both—the first by a cowboy, the second by an anthro- 
pologist—convey detail, feeling, and human change without claim of all- 
importance. 

Santee’s Apache Land is a delight. His Indians live in their wooded 
grasslands, surrounded by the cowmen they will never understand; his cow- 
boys live in an alien society, never quite comfortable in their constant con- 
tact with the Apaches. And Santee himself, ever interested, ever willing to 
agree that he too never quite understands the Apaches, describes the rela- 
tionships and the mutual wonder. His anthropological details are fine, real 
contributions, but presented without any claim that “this is it.” Rather, 
Santee has given us countryside and people and relationships, none of them 
ever settled, none of them to be taken for granted, with himself the inquirer 
nearly content with his world of imponderables, pointing out injustices, but 
without surprise or undue anger. 

Santee’s own drawings illustrate Apache Land. Although, for me, his 
drawings of individual figures are weak, almost defective, he needs only a 
second figure, or landscape dwarfing his figure, and his drawings are at once 
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forceful and compelling. Figures then are in balance, the landscape sugges- 
tive of all a country’s vastness, until the reader almost believes he has seen 
what lies beyond the drawing’s edge; what mystery is beyond Santee’s pages. 

The late William Whitman, his wife, and their three children, lived in 
San Ildefonso Pueblo in New Mexico for some months, ten years ago. They 
made friends; on return later they were welcomed; they liked the people of 
San Ildefonso. Whitman’s The Pueblo Indians of San Ildefonso bears the 
marks of his method. No personalized theatrical narrative, his book yet tells 
of San Ildefonso exactly what you would expect a keen inquirer to have 
found, without preconceptions. Especially as regards family relations, ado- 
lescence, consuming jealousies (particularly among the pottery makers), and 
the failure of Pueblo artists to progress after early promise, Whitman’s con- 
clusions—if tentative—cast great light on the entire functioning of a Pueblo. 
His descriptions of those individuals who have somehow deviated from the 
Pueblo norm, whether toward non-Indian ways or simply off on personal 
tangents, provide considerably more depth of understanding than could any 
direct statement of the norm itself. Religion, though never ignored and 
always assumed as partial cause for Pueblo action, nevertheless is admitted 
as not sufficiently understood to help predict action: action itself, sufficiently 
consistent, ordinarily predictable, is Whitman’s first key to an understanding 
of the religion. 

Some studies are best done in populations large enough for statistical 
analysis. Whitman has chosen a village of around 130 members and written 
practically its collective biography. Never neglecting to sketch in history or 
possible trends, providing fruitful comparisons with other Pueblos and other 
Southwestern and Plains tribes, still Whitman has presented one village 
with all its complex relationships, one village at one time. Significance is in 
his work beyond one village, beyond one time, for the reader to see for him- 
self. ROBERT BUNKER 


Alexander the Great: The Meeting of East and West in World Government 
and Brotherhood, by Charles Alexander Robinson, Jr. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, Inc., 1947. $3.75. 


For the whole earth is the sepulchre of famous men; and their story is not graven 
only on stone over their native earth, but lives on far away, without visible symbol, 
woven into the stuff of other men’s lives.—Thucydides. 


There are eighty versions of the Alexander romance in twenty-four dif- 
ferent languages ranging from English to Malay. Historians and biographers 
varyingly interpret the difficult and obscure substrata of fact underlying 
Alexander’s career. To Grote, Alexander was a megalomaniac, the destroyer 
of Greek culture and of the existing order of the world. To Angus (The 
Mystery Religions and Christianity), ““The appearance of Alexander forms 
a turning point in the history of the race with which may not be compared 
even the rise of the Roman Empire, . . . the Renaissance, or the Reforma- 
tion. Alexander made all things new.” To W. W. Tarn (Cambridge Ancient 
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History), Alexander was “one of the supreme fertilizing forces in human his- 
tory, whose failure bore more fruit than most men’s success.” > 

What makes this biography particularly timely is Professor Robinson’s 
emphasis upon Alexander as the first man in history to conceive of the 
brotherhood of man—that “mankind should contemplate not exclusive 
national societies but universalism, the idea of the oecumene or inhabited 
world.” Disregarding Aristotle’s admonition to treat barbarians as slaves and 
casting off the tradition of the supremacy of the Greek city-state, Alexander 
expediently attempted to unite his empire by promulgating mixed mar- 
riages, by adopting Persian dress, and by adding Asiatics to his regular 
armies, his Companion cavalry, and his administrative staff. The deification 
order Robinson views not as an act of overweening pride but as a political 
device to strengthen the Macedonian’s authority in Greece. Although Alex- 
ander’s governmental system broke down after his untimely death, the 
seventy cities he founded or enlarged in Egypt and Asia to spread Greek cul- 
ture and law, the internationalization of trade and commerce, and the use 
of a common Greek dialect brought about a cultural fusion of East and 
West. These unifying forces eventuated indirectly in the Roman Empire 
and in the spread of both Christianity and Buddhism. 

All this (whether it be called imperialism or universalism), and evidence 
too of superlative military genius and of a scientific curiosity that could 
organize an exploring expedition to the Caspian Sea in the midst of a crucial 
campaign, should be highly stimulating. That this account of Alexander is 
lacking in liveliness and imaginative power may be due to the conscientious- 
ness, conservatism, and balance which mark both substance and style. 


JANE KLUCKHOHN 


The Novel and the World’s Dilemma, by Edwin Berry Burgum. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1947. $3.75. 


It may as well be stated at the beginning that this is a “controversial” 
book, one that has already offended or frightened certain critics who appar- 
ently expect criticism never to attempt any new synthesis or to use any new 
approach. One can understand the fear of various schools of critics when 
dogmatists try to make literature the handmaiden of sociology. When poor 
readers or narrow critics estimate the ultimate worth of books in terms of 
whether or not they directly contribute to the freeing of slaves or to the 
growth of the labor movement, it is perhaps time to raise questions. But 
because Edwin Berry Burgum, in addition to his acute feeling for style 
and form in novels, is willing to seek some evidence of the social maladjust- 
ments which novels imply, as well as some evidence of the psychological 
needs felt consciously or unconsciously by the great authors of today, cer- 
tain critics have begun to utter the old cry that good novels are “pure” 
and that judgment of novels must be kept equally pure. In short, they 
treat Burgum as if he were a new Tolstoi pronouncing anathema upon 
everything except the Uncle Tom’s Cabin type of novel, when in actuality 
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he is only using all the facets of the best in contemporary criticism to get 
at the social, psychological, and aesthetic heart of important modern fiction. 

Burgum leaves no doubt that Mann and Proust are greater writers than 
John Steinbeck or Richard Wright, but his critics try to pin upon him the 
opposite view; and they totally fail to recognize the high importance of the 
fact that Burgum, like Browning, sees that for our purposes, for purposes of 
life and growth out of the slough, “the first of the new [often] beats the 
last of the old, in our race’s story.” In short, Burgum is content to let the 
hierarchies of literary value take care of themselves later, or in the long 
run, as they will anyway. But now, in the modern world’s dilemma, for us 
now, the occasional crude approach to hope in a Steinbeck may be worth 
reams of the polished cataloging of decadence in a Proust. The efforts of a 
Richard Wright or a Malraux to rehabilitate the heroic or tragic concept 
in terms of our world’s actualities, so that heroic self-sacrifice contributes to 
emerging values and does not remain merely a romantic and wasteful ges- 
ture, are of more actual and artistic importance to us now than the finely 
wrought work of Mann. (To help avoid confusion, I wish to put it down 
at once that Burgum finds Wright’s great contribution to emerging values in 
a few of his stories, not in the novel Native Son.) These are heresies, of 
course, and they raise the old issue of a permanent “culture” in cold storage, 
pure and high, versus the concept that in some periods of man’s history 
culture has to be “willed” up out of chaos to fit needs. It is a fundamental 
critical question, ultimately a philosophical one. All I wish to say on it 
here is that the more modern of the two views has already a great deal more 
philosophical respectability than the majority of academic and journalistic 
literary critics care to admit. (See, for example, Bertram Morris, “Philosophy 
of Criticism,” Philosophical Review, November, 1946.) It can no longer be 
dismissed as a crude pragmatism or “social determinism,” although that is 
exactly what most literary critics try to do with it. 

I have no idea how much of Kenneth Burke’s work Burgum knows or 
agrees with. But his book plainly reveals that he is a much better semanti- 
cist and psychologist than the critics who have belabored him. He knows, 
like Burke, the vast difference between explicit statement of belief by an 
author and the real belief that is inherent in details and form and structure. 
He also understands frustration and indecision. For example, he offers the 
only credible explanation I know as to why Ernest Hemingway, a journal- 
ist heroically loyal to the Republicans in Spain, wrote a novel that is 
anti-Loyalist and pro-Fascist. The analysis is not a political one. It is 
aesthetic and psychological, and it is not content to let an author’s confusion 
and frustration slip by without analysis. 

The theme of Burgum’s book is simple. The world is in crisis, con- 
fronted with the necessity of choice between democracy and fascism, peace 
and war, the growth of friendliness, trust, and humaneness versus continua- 
tion of the plunge into meaningless atomism. The novel, which is the 
modern world’s most characteristic art form, gives evidences of the wavering, 
the frustrations, the divided loyalties, the agonizing attempts to rationalize 
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all our reversions. It gives evidences, too, of the hope of friendliness, of 
brotherhood, of democracy. To point out these things is certainly no more 
narrow an intention than Vernon Louis Parrington’s search in American lit- 
erature for the great basic American liberal ideology, particularly when one 
considers that Burgum is infinitely more perceptive and flexible when 
dealing with a work of art. The cause of the furore that accompanies the 
issuance of such books is probably, after all, not that they do violence 
to traditionally transcendental notions of the purity of art but simply that 
they probe in areas which some people would prefer to have left unprobed. 

After all, Proust, Mann, Joyce, Kafka, Faulkner, to name only a few, 
have never been noted for their flattering picture of our contemporary 
civilization. There has been little disagreement concerning the truth of 
the diagnosis made in the best contemporary literature. Literary critics 
have not passed up the opportunity of pointing out the richness of detail, 
the psychological truth, the balanced sense (mainly intuitive) of humane 
values to be found in the novelists’ diagnosis. Up to that point, literary 
critics have not been the least bit disturbed about literature’s relation to 
sociology. Indeed, they have taken the somewhat arrogant view that 
literature is better sociology (because it comes out dripping with the 
immediacies of experience and is not coldly abstract) than sociology itself; 
they have been pretty certain that literature is both mistress and hand- 
maiden. But now, let a critic come out with some evidence that certain 
recent American novels carry in them the desire for integration as well as 
evidences of decadence, herald a hope of friendliness, dynamic democracy, 
the reintegration of the individual into a going society with intuitively 
grasped common aims—in such a confrontation, all we get from the other 
critics is vain babblings about the “purity” of literature. This reaction is 
no doubt inspired partly by a fear that Burgum sees hope, the new green 
shoots, in politically suspect places. ‘The way of wisdom would be to enter- 
tain and then to do some hard thinking about the fact that new cultural 
growth has often come from politically and culturally suspect places and 
that sometimes a valuable psychological, aesthetic, or moral lesson may 
come from one of different political complexion. 

The Novel and the World’s Dilemma is a highly provocative statement 
of the view that the daily life, the family life, the most intimate inner 
psychological life, the public life, the economic life, the aesthetic life of 
human beings are all a tighter complex than we are often willing to admit. 
If this review is more of a defense of the book than an objective statement 
of its content, it is because I have resented the glib assumption by several 
critics that it is an oversimplified defense of “proletarian” literature, written 
from the point of view of a narrow “social determinism.” On the contrary, 
it is a profound study of literature written from the promising point of 
view that all that man does and thinks and needs is important; that these 
things, in their actuality, are the basis of any culture. 

DuDLEY WYNN 
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The Living Novel, by V. S. Pritchett. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 

1947. $2.75. 

The Living Novel is a doubly brilliant series of essays—brilliant in its 
vivification of the works of others and brilliant in its own style. It is a 
superb example of lively British learning; that is, learning which is zestful, 
which deals little with scholarship and much with the actual work itself, 
and which in its own character tends to become a work of art. Those who 
remember the deft and handsome critiques of F. L. Lucas will find here 
another such accomplishment. 

In The Living Novel Mr. Pritchett examines thirty-three writers from 
Henry Fielding through Nicolai Leskov, ‘all of them novelists except two. 
Thomas Hood and Walt Whitman slip in because, a true Briton, Mr. 
Pritchett, knowing that he himself has titled his books, feels free to spurn 
his title where he so pleases. Twenty of the subjects are British, from 
Richardson through D. H. Lawrence; six are Russian, four French, two 
American, and one Italian. Mr. Pritchett casts a full net. 

When he draws that net in, it is iridescent. Every page of this book 
sparkles. Everywhere is the flashing light of perception and phrase. Nor 
is it the kind of writing which empurples and beclouds; it is the strong 
beam of the lighthouse which rests for its moment upon an object, bathes 
it in a powerful revelation, and then turns to the next. Mr. Pritchett’s writ- 
ing has the brightness of George Meredith’s prose without its glistening 
obfuscation. 

The book is the response of an interested man to some thirty classic 
novelists as if he had now read them for the first time. Upon each book 
he bestows an acute, fresh glance. None of the novels is cold mutton to 
him; it is a new dish, tangy and inviting. Mr. Pritchett’s reaction to each 
work is evocative and honest. Of Anatole France, for example, he writes: 
“The great foot of Rabelais comes down upon the pretty pickle and leaves 
it looking flat.” Prosper Mérimée, he comments, is tough: Mérimée saw 
life as a campaign; he is curt, skeptical, abstaining; and then adds Mr. 
Pritchett, “A writer might learn his art from him and dread the perfection 
he had learned.” 

With some chapters one might quarrel. The treatment of Samuel 
Butler, for one, is perfunctory. These are vignettes, not dissertations. Yet, 
in all, the words that Mr. Pritchett applies to Giovanni Verga describe as 
well the author of this remarkable little book: “He has a rich range of 
mood, a pungency of metaphor; something in him is equal to the clamor 
of the heart . . . he seems to be able to pull up people by the roots straight 
out of nature and put them, rife as they are, upon the page.” 

WILLIis D. JACOBS 


The Strange Life of Lady Blessington, by Michael Sadleir. New York: 
Farrar, Straus and Company, 1947. $4.00. 


In 1822 the young and elegant Count Alfred d’Orsay entered the 
household of Lord and Lady Blessington, there to remain for twenty-seven 
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years. Margaret Blessington was then a charming thirty-three years of age, 
her husband was amiable and undemanding, and d’Orsay was as handsome 
as he was elegant. Thus began what Mr. Sadleir calls a “forlorn adventure 
in tolerance and hospitality.” London society of that time called it a notori- 
ous scandal and disgrace, and lifted its skirts clear. 

To the present generation Lady Blessington is chiefly remembered as 
the author of A Journal of Conversations with Lord Byron, a delightful 
account of conversations with Byron in Italy. To us the scandal of her 
personal life is a thing of air. We are disinclined to scold the dead, and 
perhaps we see more peccadillo than sin in the affair. The women of her 
own brutally immoral generation, however, vented meanness and spite upon 
their ambiguous sister. To her death in 1849 Lady Blessington was scorned 
and snubbed by the noble ladies of the realm. As compensation, her intelli- 
gent wit and sympathy drew to her home the distinguished men of the 
time—Dickens, Bulwer Lytton, Landor, John Forster, and others. Margaret 
Blessington was one of the most admired hostesses of her generation—but 
only men came. 

The irony of the matter, Mr. Sadleir says, is that the relationship 
between Margaret and d’Orsay was almost certainly maternal rather than 
physical. D’Orsay in fact became her son-in-law, though his marriage was 
perhaps never consummated. What this book reveals, therefore, is best 
of all the social and moral climate of its era. It shows a society of dandies, 
of powerful old ladies ruling by caste and tradition, a hard-bitten genera- 
tion pretending moral affront while itself practising what it condemned, 
a world of leisure, money, conversation, gambling, and scramble. 

In the midst of this world sat the widowed Lady Blessington, with all 
her Irish grace and sing, writing herself into the grave to support her family, 
her relatives, her charities, and her home. When she died, d’Orsay collapsed 
and soon followed her. Lady Wilde, herself intransigent Irish, wrote of 
her: “That she was happy appears nowhere, either in her letters or diaries; 
yet hers was a life diffusing happiness . . . above all women of her time, 
she fascinated, and fascination is a moral grace, for it has its source in the 
soul.” Reading of this brave, witty and pretty woman, one can again 
regret that sweetness sinks into the grave. 

WiLtLis D. JAcoBsS 


The Complete Poems and Stories of Edgar Allan Poe, with Selections from 
His Critical Writings, edited by Arthur Hobson Quinn and Edward H. 
O’Neill and illustrated by E. McKnight Kauffer. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1946. Two volumes. $12.50. 


Though new editions of Poe are frequent occurrences, this one qualifies 
as a literary event, for these books are unusually handsome and are unique 
in the accuracy of their text. The late Killis Campbell established the text 
of the poems, but not that of the stories as Professor O’Neill has now done. 
At least until the promised variorum edition of Professor Mabbott appears, 
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the present edition will be regarded as standard. For those readers less 
concerned with Poe’s criticism than with his creative work, this edition 
will hardly be surpassed by another. If fine bookmaking and meticulous 
editing have any influence, these books should play a part in re-establishing 
Poe as a classic author. 

He can hardly be so regarded today, for one would be a fool to think 
that Poe matters much outside of American literature specialists and 
immature readers. “O Mr. Poe,” a friend of mine recently exclaimed, “‘if 
your characters know all that esoteric and forbidden lore and dwell among 
Gothic china closets and Saracenic pincushions, what a deuce of a fellow 
you must be!” Like others, my friend “can never decide whether our Keep- 
sake Poet was sheer impostor or in part his own dupe.” This view is one 
that I honor. Not very long ago I was in pretty close agreement, and even 
today I should offhand be more inclined to suspect the literary taste of a 
Poe enthusiast than that of a Poe detractor. 

As it seems to me, the remark by Poe that illuminated all his work 
is that found in his preface to the Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque, 
when he was defending himself against the charge that he was merely a late 
follower of blood-pudding sensationalism. His terror, he argued, was “not 
of Germany but of the soul.” Here Poe suggests that awful burden of evil 
which no other author that I can think of establishes quite so effectively 
in poetry and fiction. And as often by coincidence a word from the past 
assumes added power in the present through unanticipated events, so these 
words do. The terror of Edgar Allan Poe is not that of a public nature (the 
concentration camps at Oswiecim, we might gloss), but that of every man’s 
intensely private depth and isolation. 

If this quality of our author is accepted, the next problem is how he 
deals with his material. Is he “dupe” or “impostor” or something more? Is 
what we have from him a direct communication of raw experience, is he 
a slick artisan, or is he a conscious artist achieving that final insight through 
his fictions which results from aesthetic objectivity? Two kinds of Poe studies 
in the past decade tend to distinguish Poe’s accomplishment from that of 
a man who was a psychiatric case or who busied himself with potboilers. 
First, Poe’s use of archetypal symbolism, when examined through modern 
psychological understanding, suggests a pattern too complex, co-ordinated, 
and serious to be the work of a writer not rather fully aware of where it was 
taking him. Second, biographical identification of Poe as author and 
narrator has been thoroughly discredited both for his poems and tales. 

By implication at least, Professor Quinn’s biography of Poe in 1941 
has been most instrumental in stimulating this second type of study. Though 
certainly trying to give Poe a kind of normality that cannot be assigned 
to him, Quinn properly made Poe a writer first of all. Yet, as we may regret, 
Quinn has not taken the additional step and looked at what Poe wrote for 
what it is permanently worth. Thus the volumes under review begin 
with a biographical essay rather than a critical one, and such notes as 
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appear on the poems and stories generally play hide-and-seek with biog- 
raphy. For “Annabel Lee” we get a list of the early printings and are told 
that it was “written in memory of Virginia.” 

If an introduction of the nature of Horace Gregory’s fine essay on Poe 
had appeared, and if notes summarizing the scattered commentary of such 
critics as Roy P. Basler, T. O. Mabbott, and Walter Blair had been printed, 
then the books would make Poe available for many readers today in a 
fashion that format and text alone do not. But to the independent reader 
who tries to see Poe without false biographical and critical prejudices, the 
work of Poe itself should be enough. Indirectly, the illustrations of E. 
McKnight Kauffer do provide that discerning commentary which is other- 
wise missing. 

GEORGE ARMS 


Thomas Wolfe, by Herbert J. Muller. Norfolk, Connecticut: New Direc- 
tions, 1947. $2.00. 


“We are aware,” says Herbert Muller, “that the whole American enter- 
prise is very gross and noisy, that its most conspicuous motives are economic, 
not spiritual; and we are likely to forget its heroic, epic quality. . . . Wolfe 
was our closest approach to Homer. . . . His life work was perhaps as close 
as we can expect to come to Homer.” 

“O lost!” Wolfe begins in lyrical anguish; and at the end, in sober 
prose: “I believe we are lost here in America but I believe we shall be 
found.” In tracing Wolfe’s literary and spiritual pilgrimage from that first 
pathetic cry to that last chant of faith, Herbert Muller has written an 
excellent book, a book that the hands of many of us have been reaching for. 
Its value lies not only in that by its penetration of affinity and sober recog- 
nition of primal creative values it mocks rightly much of the pedagogical 
cant that has been plastered on Wolfe, but as well in that it clearly and 
solidly states the firm vision of America so that it seems to rise a little more 
above the current mists of the wordy faithless, lost and turncoats. 

Though he comes obviously to his task with a good warm heart for 
Wolfe, Muller’s hands are cool. However—and it happens so rarely as 
not to be annoying—these two opposing weathers result occasionally in 
unevennesses, such as the text-bookish eyesore describing New York as “the 
quintessential manifestation of the exuberant energy and might of a polyglot 
land,” as against the simple and forceful, “he no longer made hymns to fury.” 

With a flexible perspicuity that endears him to this reviewer's heart, 
Muller begins by eschewing the omniscience of the scholastic boys with the 
yardsticks. He sets his own limitations: Wolfe offers little opportunity for 
acute analysis or subtle appreciation, and he doubts that the reader’s judg- 
ment is likely to be affected much by criticism. But, he believes, illuminating 
perspective can be got by a roundabout approach, the myth, which, in the 
words of Mark Schorer represents “a large controlling image which gives 
philosophical meaning to the ordinary facts of life.” It must accommodate 
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at once our ancient and emotional needs and the terms of our new knowl- 
edge. Wolfe’s myth, identifying the legend of his own hunger, his spiritual 
losing and finding, with that of his nation, is by this criterion both com- 
prehensive and realistic. 

The early pattern of this myth is located by Muller and threaded out 
in Wolfe’s first two books. The primitive Eugene belongs in the embryonic 
myth, to an “older and simpler race--full of natural magic, human quality.” 
In Of Time and The River he is still the tool of his follies, but becoming 
aware of them as follies, approaching through his writhings an identification 
of himself with his fellows and his nation. He rises in the second two books 
to conscious spiritual change and to artistic change: striving after imperson- 
ality and restraint. His symbols become sharper, he is “rising to the double 
vision,” reconciling opposites and ambiguities, “looking no longer for truth, 
goodness and beauty in radiant magic images, but in the mean hearts of 
common men.” He at last achieves complete identification with his fellow 
man and with the noble hunger of his America. He saw himself, and 
“Man in his infinite possibilities, and America as a potentially glorious 
chapter in the history of man.” 

Inadequate as this summary is, it is hoped that it will serve as a come-on 
for others to enjoy the richness of the full text. This is not a perfect book 
but it is an immensely rewarding one. Among other bits of delightful 
content is a well-earned nudge for certain critics who through the hitherto 
existing lack of red-blooded opposition have found themselves and their 
ridiculous opinions in the position of being sanctified. 


HucHu McGoveERN 


Anchor in the Sea: an Anthology of Psychological Fiction, edited by Alan 
Swallow. New York: The Swallow Press and William Morrow and 
Company, 1947. $2.50. 


Alan Swallow has done the reading public, or at least a certain im- 
portant segment of it, a considerable service in putting between one set of 
covers a wide variety of psychological stories and one famous novelette. 
Because the kind of author who happens to be interested in psychological 
fiction (as Swallow defines it) is usually interesting at the same time in an 
experimental technique, or in wide use of symbolism, or in a greater 
subtlety than is ordinarily necessary for the setting forth of the more overt 
behavior of human beings in our culture, Swallow has sought his material 
entirely in the “smaller circulation magazines” (except the novelette). This 
may represent a serious anthological mistake; there may be much good 
modern psychological fiction elsewhere. Nevertheless, Mr. Swallow’s selec- 
tions are in themselves highly impressive. Almost invariably they reveal 
either a very important new intuitive insight into the workings of person- 
ality or an impressive focusing of the elements of experience, sometimes 


dramatic, sometimes apparently insignificant, which impel a character into 
his real being. 
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John Berryman’s “The Imaginary Jew” (Kenyon Review, 1945) brings 
a young man, a Southerner, to the overwhelming conviction that there is 
no possible neutrality any more on the race issue. Whoever is not for the 
so-called minority is against humanity. The story emphasizes the experience 
by which the conviction is arrived at. “The imaginary Jew I was was as 
real as the imaginary Jew hunted down, on other nights and days, in a real 
Jew. . . . and the real and the imaginary blood flow down together.” The 
theme, as far as I know, has nowhere else been attacked with this degree of 
subtlety and fine narrative power. 

Meridel Le Sueur’s “Persephone” (Dial, 1927) remains an acute and 
perceptive transference of myth to the bleak Kansas wheat country. The 
story is beautifully symbolical and strangely, imaginatively evocative; and 
what a triumph of acculturation it must have seemed to be back in 1927! 

“In Dreams Begin Responsibilities,” title story of the 1938 collection 
by Delmore Schwartz (New Directions), relates the artist to dreams and 
dreams to reality in a startlingly brilliant technique. The story is deservedly 
memorable. 

Two stories deal with the adolescent girl’s awakening to the world. 
Jessamyn West’s Minte (“The Child’s Day,” New Mexico QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, 1940) reads Shelley, keeps a list of very unpoetic phrases, delight- 
fully blends the heroic and the practical, the minx-like and the saint-like, 
still gestures at life but promises to become a richly complex women. Kay 
Boyle’s Judith (“Wanderer,” Accent, 1942), fourteen years old, loves a man 
thirty years old, as Cathy loved Heathcliffe, but all her emotion is absorbed 
into or washed out by the war. Her illusion is the world’s illusion, and her 
betrayal is the world’s betrayal. 

Jean Garrigue’s “The Snowfall” (Kenyon Review, 1944) has a rich and 
fine texture, feeling for experience, and good symbolism. Snow in winter 
comes down, symbolizing Oneness, true insight through greyness of view. 
I am not sure that it is as entirely successful, however, as it might be, for the 
purged and purified view leads to a choice which, in terms of the story 
material itself, seems to be as much the author’s choice as the character’s. 
David Cornel DeJong’s “Preparations for the Night” (The Southernesque, 
1936) and Kathleen Toole’s “A Short Space” (NEw MeExico QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, 1941) seem a little strained and insignificant in the company of 
most of the other material, and Jean Stafford’s “A Reunion” (Partisan 
Review, 1944) seems personal and petulant rather than significantly psycho- 
logical. Its symbol, too, is perhaps forced and out of keeping with the 
characters. 

A great story that well deserves reprinting and inclusion in such a 
collection is “The Brink of Darkness,” by Yvor Winters (Hound and Horn, 
1932). Cold and specific, it is intensely symbolized. It sets forth the true 
experience of the full implications of naturalism—and without the romantic 
whimper. Winters speaks of ‘“‘an invasion by an insidious power.” The story 
implies a brief acquaintance with the hard, the cruel, the meaningless, the 
obscure, the irrelevant—all of which finally recede. The experience seems to 
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explain exceedingly well the deliberate and rational avoidance of the 
naturalistic view in all of Winter’s subsequent thinking. He will always 
carry with him this awareness of the utter convincingness of a certain kind 
of reality; but he will always affirm that this is not the whole of reality. 
The story is an important key to Winters’ desperate dualism. 

It is supererogatory to write more at this time about that most excellent 
short novel, The Wife of Martin Guerre, by Janet Lewis, which appeared 
originally only six years ago, in 1941 (Colt Press, San Francisco), and which 
deserves all the further attention it can get. It is a magnificent re-creation 
of the atmosphere of a past way of life; it is richly and meaningfully symboli- 
cal and allegorical, but without any of the usual aridity or abstractness of 
allegorical performances. This fine piece of contemporary writing is alone 
sufficient justification for the entire volume. Other riches make the book 
eminently worth having. 

DUDLEY WYNN 


Prize Stories of 1947: the O. Henry Awards, selected and edited by Herschel 
Brickell. New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1947. $3.00. 


The twenty-ninth O. Henry (William Sydney Porter, 1862-1910), 
memorial volume contains twenty-three short stories by American authors, 
selected from American magazines. The judges of the prize stories were 
Struthers Burt, Muriel Fuller, and Paul Jordan-Smith. The first prize was 
awarded to John Bell Clayton for his story, ““The White Circle,” which 
was published in Harpers Magazine. Eugene Burdick, author of “Rest 
Camp on Maui,” (also published in Harper's), was the winner of the second 
prize. Elizabeth Parsons was awarded the third prize for “The Nightingales 
Sing,” which appeared in the New Yorker. Robert Lewis, author of “Little 
Victor,” an Atlantic Monthly publication, was awarded a special prize for 
the best first published short story. 

From the viewpoint of technique, the selections offer interesting varia- 
tions. Most of the established contributors such as Mark Schorer, Jessamyn 
West, Bessie Breuer follow the modern pattern. Eudora Welty in “The 
Whole World Knows” overloads her picture with detail, a mannerism which 
is now becoming a fault I believe. “The White Circle” is undoubtedly the 
most skillfully executed of the stories. The conflicts between good and evil, 
symbolized by two young boys, is intensely projected through the use of 
flashbacks. Margaret Shedd in “The Great Fire of 1945” effectively uses 
flashbacks also to integrate chronologically the life of a frustrated woman 
against a symbolic background. I was surprised that this author did not 
receive prize recognition. 

Every narrative in the book is based on the theme of frustration or 
defeat. Twenty-three stories revolving around the maladjusted, the neurotic, 
or the pathologically unsound make depressing reading. I find myself in 
entire agreement with the following opinion of one of the judges, Paul 
Jordan-Smith: 
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I cannot blame writers for a feeling of futility about the state of the world, but it 
seems odd that they cannot find contrast to emphasize the feeling of personal-futility. 
An educated decent character flitting across the pages would serve to underscore the 
futility; a character with some significant purpose would also help in showing how 
these morons look . . . I hold no brief for “happy endings” but I do believe that 
reality offers contrasts. 


A number of very fine stories published last year give indication of the 
fact that some writers are aware of the objectives of the creative artist: 
namely “‘to see life steadily and to see it whole.” It is regrettable that Mr. 
Brickell did not include some of these narratives in Prize Stories of 1947. 

JuLia KELEHER 


Request for Sherwood Anderson and Other Stories, by Frank Brookhouser, 
Denver, Colorado: Alan Swallow, 1947. $2.50. 


“Stories of love . . . stories of people . . . stories of war,” these are called, 
but there is no real line of separation. The mildly tragic, commonplace drama 
of the lives of everyday people — of misplaced dignity and pride, of evasions 
and lost opportunities — is the absorbing theme of all the stories. Published 
in a collection of this kind where a plan of selection and arrangement is seen, 
the gradual enlargement of theme through influences of time and change 
produces the effect of a poignant and rather disturbing novel. 

The stories begin with high-school experience in the American small 
town of the mid-twenties, with its all-embracing cosmos of ice-cream parlor 
and porch swing romance, of football games and parties. The late twenties, 
then, shows this generation more sophisticated, more emancipated, moving 
cityward as the times dictate a faster pace just before the Depression knocks 
the bottom out of everything. The shocking spell of time that follows, the 
unemployed years of the early thirties, is broken only when the rumble of 
war lets loose another wave of escape. Covering the youth span of that 
generation rooted in the aftermath of the first World War, uprooted by a 
second one, the impression of the years is reclaimed in vivid recollection. 

The climactic peak of war as a fact is reached in the last group of 
stories—the maturest and best, the most memorable ones of the volume— 
and someone says: “What we need, pal, is Sherwood Anderson—he always 
knew how to write about people who were all mixed up inside. .. .” If 
the author is capable of more restraint than he exercises toward sparing 
himself the charge of sentimentality, it is an ungrudging sacrifice he makes 
to give to his characters what he feels is their due of warmth and under- 
standing. However variously named or situated, it is always that socially 
nondescript individual “‘the little man,” with his frustrated sensibilities and 
aborted good intentions, who engages the author’s interest and who, in 
the intimate sphere of Frank Brookhouser’s creation, demands a right to 
recognition. 

AvA RUTLEDGE 
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Masters of the Dew, by Jacques Roumain; translated by Langston Hughes 
and Mercer Cook. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1947. $2.50. 


Jacques Roumain—Haiti’s beloved author, ethnologist, and champion 
of the rights of oppressed mankind—died in 1944 at the age of thirty-eight. 
Before his death, however, he inscribed a testament of faith in the exploited 
Negroes of his native land and his optimistic belief in their ultimate triumph 
over inimical forces. That testament is his last book, Masters of the Dew, 
finished less than a month before his death. 

Masters of the Dew is a simple study of a social problem, uncomplicated 
by subplot or deviation. Far more than a mere clinical analysis, however, 
it is also a beautifully written novel. Even in translation, one savors the 
fresh, natural idiom of the Haitian countryside and the picturesque, in- 
digenous figures of speech that flower on every page. Realistic details of 
the life of the people, their voodoo ceremonies, and their passive acceptance 
of their lot form the background of the book. 

In the foreground, Manuel Jean-Joseph returns home after fifteen years 
in the cane fields of Cuba to face the basic problems of the “big-toed 
Negroes,” the peasants of Haiti. There is the problem of unfriendly nature: 
“The drought’s overtaken us, everything’s wasting away. ... The wind 
doesn’t push the clouds along any more. It’s an evil wind that drags its 
wings on the ground like swallows and stirs up dust-smoke.” There was 
the problem of dictatorial authority: “ ‘So you’re going around talking with 
the peasants, heh?’” demanded Hilarion, the rural policeman. “ ‘Well 
they [your words] aren’t to the liking of the authorities, they’re words of 
rebellion.’ ” But worst of all, there was the bitter enmity among the peasants 
themselves: ‘“ “There’s our side—and the others. Between the two, blood! 
You can wade in blood!’ ” 

Manuel sets all his strength to fight these three forces that are enslaving 
his people. He works out an irrigation project that will save the valley; 
he defies Hilarion in order to carry it out; he insists on forgiveness between 
the feuding factions, since the united strength of all will be necessary for 
the success of the project. The bitter struggle costs Manuel his life; but his 
efforts are triumphant, for a united community opens the canal on the plain 
to the chant of 

“Manuel Jean-Joseph, Ohl! 
Mighty Negro! Enhého!” 


It is interesting to observe the parallel between Jacques Roumain and 
the hero of this last book of his. Both served with single-minded devotion 
their dreams for their country and its people. Both have rejected the tradi- 
tional attitudes to which they were born. For Roumain, this was the smug 
comfort of the wealthy family of which he was a member; for Manuel, it 
was the slavish and enervating dependence on ceremony and tribal gods 
that was a part of his heritage. Jacques Roumain used Manuel as a mouth- 
piece to express his own ideas of the dignity of man, the necessity of fighting 
for the rights of the oppressed, the hatred of despotism and foreign exploita- 
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tion. To make the comparison even more remarkable, both Roumain and 
his character died an untimely death and yet after death each served as an 
inspiration for the continuance of the work he had begun. Just as the canal 
was completed in Manuel’s name, so the overthrow of the dictator Lescot 
by the Haitians in 1946 was accomplished in the name of Jacques Roumain! 


THELMA CAMPBELL 


When the Mountain Fell, by C-F Ramuz. New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 
1947. $2.50. 


When the mountain fell, burying the herds and most of the men, the 
small Swiss village could hardly realize its tragedy. When, after two months, 
one man made his way from the rocks piled high over him, he could not 
realize that his nearest friend could be anything but also alive, somewhere 
underneath. But when that one survivor threw himself hopelessly against 
the mass of stone, his young wife, though fearing, nevertheless followed him 
until he could return with her, back to every day. 

Ramuz’ novel is one of abstracted characters, each with a single passion. 
Ramuz seems to survey the scene from his mountain’s highest peak, choosing 
from the patterns of movement beneath him gestures to represent all fear, 
all love, all awe. His physical details, too, recall only one sense at a time; 
whole pages are carefully void of sound, or of smell, or of the motion one 
knows is there, until finally the author concedes, and admits those other 
senses in sudden rush. The close-ups, the sudden changes of depth, the 
slow panoramic survey of all the mountains are as in a moving picture of 
deliberate mood, until the reader is rapt—or thoroughly impatient. The 
English translation, at least, all too often affects the Biblical. 

Yet for all this, for all the obvious insistence upon simplicity, Ramuz 
held me throughout. Perhaps his effects had to be calculated, and at the 
same time almost irritatingly transparent, before he could shock me into 
acceptance of his story, his beautiful story, about a man and a woman and 
a mountain. 

ROBERT BUNKER 


County Lines, by Lincoln Fitzell. New York: The Swallow Press and Wil- 
liam Morrow and Company, 1947. $2.50. 

The Time by Dialing, by Myron H. Broomell. New York: The Swallow 
Press and William Morrow and Company, 1947. $2.00. 

Long Island Triptych & Other Poems, by Lindley Williams Hubbell. New 
York: The Swallow Press and William Morrow and Company, 1947. 
$2.00. 

The Ninth Continent, by Lindley Williams Hubbell. Denver: Alan Swallow, 
1947. $.50. 

Layman’s Fall, by Ellis Foote. Denver: Alan Swallow, 1947. $1.00. 

For a New Era of Hate, by James Boyer May. Denver: Alan Swallow, 1947. 
$2.00. 
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The ultimate importance of poetry, whether relative or absolute, is 
hardly to be decided by a reviewer. But that importance conceded—a con- 
cession this reviewer hopes that many discerning readers will make—the 
need for adequate publishing outlets becomes clear. In the light of this 
need then, new titles bearing the Swallow imprint can only be received 
with something more than ordinary pleasure. For they are tangible—and 
readable—evidence that something is being done to meet a basic need in 

try. 

_ More specifically, however, the books listed above are worthy of more 
careful examination than the narrow compass of this review will permit. 
In a world where innovation seems the norm, there is something reassuring 
in the restrained skill of Lincoln Fitzell’s lines. Though in this latter book 
Fitzell fails to reach elegiac, ironic heights of some of his earlier poems, 
particularly ‘Prayer for Mercy,” he shows himself still the master of subtle 
modulation within the given form, of authentic restatement and relocaliza- 
tion (the Sierra scene) of old themes. Moreover, the six short stories included 
in County Lines evince Fitzell’s talent for treating in good colloquial prose 
other facets of the same themes and scenes. Characterized likewise by re- 
straint, Myron Broomell’s The Time by Dialing reveals the poet’s world 
with more modernity, more particularity of dilemma. Achieving a delicate 
equipoise between the disciplined measure of his verse and the perilous 
perception of his thought, Broomell is surely one of the more exciting and 
brilliant poets of our time. Stemming from a more recent tradition, gen- 
erally called experimental, Lindley Williams Hubbell in Long Island Trip- 
tych and The Ninth Continent does not relinquish firm control but writes 
with the sureness of a poet who would infuse all form with that imaginative 
wholeness of meaning synthesized from the mind’s dark subterrain and the 
illusive brightness of the objective world mirror-trapped in history. Ellis 
Foote, on the other hand, perhaps too self-consciously in the Joycean mode, 
revels through the anarchy of language—pun-ripe words, elf-mated on the 
tongue of Finnegan—toward the elusive reality which threads the chameleon 
humor of Layman’s Fall. Not poetry in the formal sense, James Boyer May’s 
For a New Era of Hate nevertheless has more than one link with the books 
discussed above. Written in a prose sensitive to both idiom and meaning, 
May’s short stories explore the purlieus of horror in man’s soul with some- 
thing of the precision and concentration usually achieved only in poetry. 

It is good, I think, that a certain catholicity of taste should be exempli- 
fied in these new offerings from the Swallow and Swallow-Morrow presses. 
But surely it is even better that beneath formal dissimilarities may be traced 
a similar purpose—the hope that winds through chaos toward a meaningful 


synthesis. DEANE MOwWRER 


Trial of a Poet, by Karl Shapiro. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1947. 
$2.00. 
Atone.... 
Von Moltke fell, I was housebroken. 
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At two how could I understand 
The murder of Archduke Ferdinand? . . . 


At eight the boom began to tire, 
I tried to set our house on fire. .. . 


What evils do not retrograde 
To my first odious decade? 


Thus begins Karl Shapiro’s “Recapitulation,” first section of his new Trial 
of a Poet. The section ends in similar mockery of, yet insistence on, the 
separate self; after thirty lines of marriage ceremonies for “atheist bride” and 
“heretic groom,” he writes, 


Hymen’s attentions are well meant 
But marriage happens in the dark. 


With increasing age, the poet describes his inability to accept creed or 
economic faith, his inability even to hate with full satisfaction and this no 
matter how passionate his concern, as witness his “Southerner.” Of Wash- 
ington the city, none too attractive to him physically or for its symbolic 
paradoxes, he still can write, 


Only the very foreign, the very proud, 
The richest and the very poor 

Hid in their creepy purlieus white or black 
Adore this whole Augustan spectacle. 


Shapiro has intolerance even for the most fashionable of intolerances; 
his poet in the title poem can understand all too well priest, doctor, and 
public officer who would condemn him, as well as chorus of poets who would 
abuse and celebrate his cause. But the insistent doubt is not that of the 
tired, far from it. Shapiro, while reserving the right to criticize, while la- 
menting much, simply will not condemn wholesale, without examination. 
He expects mistakes to be made, and still will do all he can to prevent them; 
he is passionate in his will that at least we do what we can. 

The poetry itself is strong, sometimes willfully rough. It commands, 
with the variety of self-confidence, the wry conclusions still continuing to 
surprise. Karl Shapiro is one of those without preconceived morality for 
either poetry or all his world; he is moving toward what he wants to say, 
insistently, and with marked talent and ingenuity. 

ROBERT BUNKER 


Continent in Limbo, by Edith Sulkin. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 
1947. $3.00. 

Europe without Baedeker: Sketches among the Ruins of Italy, Greece, and 
England, by Edmund Wilson. Garden City, New York: Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., 1947. $4.00. 
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Americans make keen reporters. They are mobile, nervous, curious. 
As they travel they compare and contrast; they ask questions; they want to 
know. Among the reporters are some men and women with soundings, 
depths of experience, perception, or thought; their writing touches the 
tremulous stuff of life itself, humanity bewildered, questing, dazed with hope 
and error. To this group belong such men as Richard Lauterbach, Theo- 
dore White, H. L. Matthews, Edmond Taylor, whose writing is not simply 
grouped words, but interpretations of experience. Their books resolve. To 
this roll must now be added Edith Sulkin. 

During 1946 and 1947 Mrs. Sulkin lived in eight European countries. 
Continent in Limbo is her account of the daily, human life and thought of 
a shell-shocked people. It is a steadily frightening book. It tells of a 
humankind stricken and wearied well-nigh unto death. It is also a steadily 
illuminating book, for it is cool, seen truth. The effect of this book comes 
from its truth, and its truth comes from the insight and vision of a woman 
who knows what and how to see. Mrs. Sulkin’s narrative is a felt experience. 
Never obtrusive, yet always deeply engaged; never egregious, yet always 
compassionate, her individuality adds still another dimension to this grim 
and responsible history of modern life. 

In the flux of postwar histories there has been none quite like this. For 
Mrs. Sulkin has the great gift of languages. She is not the reporter so much 
as the informer. Knowing the languages of Europe, she heard and under- 
stood the murmurings and mutterings. She heard the Germans mouth 
“Demokratie!” and laugh. Elsewhere in Europe Mrs. Sulkin listened to 
people saying in their own tongue, “I don’t know. What now? Where shall 
I go? Where shall I ask?” It is the nightmare of Franz Kafka grown gigantic. 

Within World War II were vengeful civil wars inside the countries of 
occupied Europe. In Norway, Finland, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Hol- 
land the consequence of those civil wars remains in the shape of bitterness 
or bloodshed. Only in Czechoslovakia does Mrs. Sulkin report spirited 
regeneration. There too, however, is felt what she considers the most evil 
and dangerous pressure of all: the cat-and-dog snarling of the United States 
and Russia. She reports a Europe—and many Europeans report it too, 
despite the obscurantist American press—which wants neither the “domina- 
tion” of Russia nor the “protection” of the United States. They reject both. 
They want to be bullied by neither power. They want their own middle 
way. Europe will be free to advance only when Russia and the United 
States alike release her; she does not want to be the bone torn between them. 

There is one sort of American who does not make a good reporter. 
That is the American with unalterable prejudices—malices, indeed—who 
travels only to seize confirmation of his prejudices. He finds everywhere 
the mote in his own eye. Such a man, paradoxically, can make a stimulating 
and even superb critic, for he has a foundation (however distorted) which 
supports a structure of comment; he has the strength of belief. In Europe 
without Baedeker Edmund Wilson is that kind of reporter and that kind of 
critic. 
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As reporting this is a bleared job. Mr. Wilson began his postwar trip 
to Europe with the conviction that the British are invariably domineering, 
polite only from cruelty, insensitive and inhumane. This odd generalization 
is his King Charles’ head. Wherever he turns in Britain, Italy, or Greece it 
intrudes; the spitefulness mars a book which otherwise has a threefold 
interest. 

Because of its crucial importance today, one thinks first of his reportage 
of Greece, a few chapters that have much of the charm and bite of Henry 
Miller’s masterpiece on that country, The Colossus of Maroussi, plus an 
immediacy which grows ever more serious as the United States and Britain 
arm the “legal government” there, which Mr. Wilson shows unpopular, 
undemocratic, and brutal. In the section on Greece and Crete appears at 
its best Mr. Wilson’s talent for the graphic phrase. At the seashore he 
watches a young mother “standing in the water and playing with her little 
girl, smiling so that she made her eyes slits as she splashed with her palm 
tipped back at the wrist, at every splash thrusting her face forward and 
hissing, as if she had been some elemental creature—some siren that re- 
sembled a water snake. When I asked her what part she was playing, she 
answered that it wasn’t anything.” 

Turning from reporting the mass to examining the man or work, Mr. 
Wilson treads on his own ground, and there his work is nonpareil. Thus 
his interview with George Santayana in Rome—“he had none of the pomp 
of authority, none of the arrogance of reputation, but merely an old- 
fashioned politeness that was cool and yet quite informal’”—is a second 
highlight of this book. With the individual, Mr. Wilson is anatomically 
exact, a clinician of personality. His eyes never waver nor does his attention 
slip. 

But he is most impressive in those sections of Europe without Baedeker 
where he directs that attention to literary criticism: to Malraux, Silone, 
Hawthorne, Norman Douglas, even Arsenic and Old Lace. When he writes 
of books and the cultural past his slightest word merits consideration. He 
surprises or shocks a reader into thought. He is grave and grand. In those 
paragraphs one sees again that here indeed is the Dr. Johnson of our time. 


WILLIs D. JACOBS 


The New Yorker Book of War Pieces. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 
1947. 


As many said at the time, the New Yorker did a whale of a job report- 
ing the war. As one reads the compilation of selected articles, this impres- 
sion is confirmed. From Mollie Panter-Downes’s chatty and homey little 
account of a peace-loving British nation settling down to the business at hand 
in September, 1939, to the stark, climatic horror of Hiroshima as recorded by 
John Hersey, the whole story is there—or an impressive part of it. Seldom 
is an anthology so consistently admirable: arresting, moving, quietly and 
factually effective. Though there is uniformity of excellent writing by a 
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group of extremely literate and observant men and women, who feel that a 
report is a report, an editorial an editorial, and that their purpose is the 
former, there is no monotony of subject matter or of mood. Geographically, 
the range is from Southern Iran (where fever thermometers have to be kept 
on ice) through Europe, Africa, the Atlantic and the Pacific to Bougainville, 
where we meet the giant, khaki-clad Fiji sergeant with the orchid in his hair. 
Some stories are sensational: Hiroshima, of course, and Mark Murphy’s 
account of Seaman Basil Dominick Izzy’s gruelling eighty-three days of tor- 
ment and survival on a platformed raft in a stormy, shark-infested stretch 
of ocean off Brazil. But the sensational quality derives from the subject mat- 
ter itself, not from any purple patchiness of treatment. Other selections— 
Rebecca West’s sensitive recital of a day in London town, where rag and 
bone shops are “twisted like barley sugar”; A. J. Liebling’s delicate and 
poignant story of the letters he found in a deserted Norman farm house, 
letters dated 1914 and written by a gentle little French soldier, full of con- 
cern for the welfare of his black cow, his infant son, his “dear little Louise” 
—these records and others deal with trivia in such a way that the material is 
not trivial but tremendously affecting and important. 

Memorable vignettes give the book durability. There is remote Letino, 
an Italian Shangri-La, where the children do not shout for caramelle and 
where the women dress from headgear down to stockings in one of three 
colors—red for married women, green for maidens, black for widows. There 
is Ensign Falks, last seen in the South Atlantic, “riding a hatch cover as if it 
were a horse and wielding a bamboo pole like a lance” in order to drive 
the sharks away. There are the English refugee children, who—four years 
and an ocean’s span from home—remember that they used to have dumplings 
in their soup, wonderful dumplings; and the Moroccan goums whose girth 
increased as the African campaign wore on and they garbed themselves in 
layer upon layer of clothing taken from killed or captured enemies. ‘There 
are the mice in the Adlerhorst; the radio-controlled torpedo bomb which, 
stalking its target, “carries a lunch pail and has a belt in the back”; the 
tattered, tragic beach at Iwo Jima. 

War Pieces is that singular anomaly (today, at least), a book of popular 
nonfiction with no illustrations, no photographs, no inside cover map. It 
does not need any of these. 

JANE KLUCKHOHN 
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HIS BIBLIOGRAPHY, a service of the University of New Mexico's 

Research Bureau on Latin America and Cultural Relations in the 
Southwest, attempts to list, with such thoroughness as time and resources 
permit, current materials dealing with the Southwest. The Southwest, 
as here defined, includes all of New Mexico and Arizona and parts of 
Texas, Utah, Oklahoma, Colorado, Nevada, and California. 

The symbol (F) designates fiction; (J) is used to indicate mate- 
rials on the juvenile level. 

Included in this issue are mainly those titles which were published 
or came to our attention between October 1 and December 31, 1947. 

In order to conserve space and avoid needless repetition, general, 
recurring items (indicated in this issue by a star) will be listed only 
once a year in the Spring numbers of the NEw MExico QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


BOOKS 


Allhands, J. L. Boll weevil; recollections of the Trinity and Brazos Valley Railway. Hous- 
ton, Anson Jones Press, 1946. $3.50. 

Anonymous. Hobbs guide no. 2; complete touring information on Oklahoma, Texas Pan- 
handle, New Mexico, and Arizona. Chicago, Rand-McNally, 1947. 50c. 

Bill, Alfred Hoyt. Rehearsal for conflict; the war with Mexico. New York, Knopf, 1947. 


$4.50. 

C. de Baca, Manuel. Vicente Silva and his forty bandits. Washington, Libros Escogidos, 
1947. Limited edition. 

Carr, William H. Desert parade; a guide to Southwestern desert plants and wildlife. New 
York, Viking, 1947. $2.50. 

Collier, John. The Indians of the Americas. New York, Norton, 1947. $3.-75- 

Cox, Alex. Deer hunting in Texas; a handbook for hunters. San Antonio, Naylor Co., 
1947. $2.50. 

Cunningham, Eugene. Riders of the night; a novel of cattle-land. New York, Bantam 
Books, 1947. 25¢. Reprint. (F) 

Dawson, Joseph M. A century with Texas Baptists. Nashville, Broadman Press, 1947. $1.75. 
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Denhardt, Robert Moorman. The horse of the Americas. Norman, University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1947. $5.00. Includes chapters on the introduction of the horse into the South- 
west. 

deQuille, Dan. The big bonanza. New York, Knopf, 1947. $5.00. Reprint of an 1876 classic 
of early mining in Nevada. 

Fairfield, Ula King. Pioneer lawyer; a story of the western slope of Colorado. Denver, Pri- 
vately Printed, 1946. d 

Farber, James. Texas, C. S. A.; a spotlight on disaster. San Antonio, Jackson Co., 1947. 
$2.75. History of the role of Texas in the Civil War. 

Fergusson, Erna. Albuquerque. Albuquerque, Merle Armitage Editions, 1947. $2.50. 

Gallegly, Joseph. The adventures of Steve Waterhouse, or the surprising career of a Texas 
man. San Antonio, Naylor Co., 1947. $3.50. (F) 

Gannett, Henry. American names; a guide to the origins of place names in the United 
States. Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1947. $3.75. Includes Southwestern place 
names. 

Garner, Claud. Wetback; a novel. New York, Coward-McCann, 1947. $2.75. (F) The 
tribulations of a Mexican-American in Texas. 

Garst, Doris Shannon. Three conquistadores: Cortés, Coronado, Pizarro. New York, Mess- 
ner, 1947. 

Hargrett, Lester. A bibliography of the constitutions and laws of the American Indians. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1947. $4.00. 

King, Frank M. Mavericks; the salty comments of an old time cowpuncher. Pasadena, 
Trail’s End Pub. Co., 1947. $3.75. 

Luhan, Mabel Dodge. Taos and its artists. New York, Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 1947. $3.75. 

McCaleb, Walter F. The conquest of the West. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1947. $3.75. The 
history of American expansion. 

Maxwell, Marjorie. Lost treasure trail. Philadelphia, Winston, 1947. $2.00. (JF) Arizona 
setting. 

O'Dell, Scott. Hill of the hawk. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1947. $3.00. (F) Southern 
California setting. 

Parkman, Francis. The journals of Francis Parkman. New York, ran 1947. $10.00. 

Robles, Vito Alessio. Coahuila y Texas desde la consumacién de la independencia hasta el 
tratado de Guadalupe Hidalgo. Mexico, 1946. ev. 

Rush, William M. Wild animals of the Rockies; adventures of a forest ranger. New York, 
Halcyon House, 1947. $1.49. Reprint edition. 

Rylee, Robert. The ring and the cross. New York, Knopf, 1947. $3.00. (F) Texas setting. 

Santee, Ross. Apache land. New York, Scribners, 1947. $3.50. 

Scott, Bradford. Gold for the dead. New York, Arcadia House, 1947. $2.00 (F) Nueces 
County, Texas, setting. 

Sinclair, John L. Death in the claim shack. Denver, Sage Books, 1947. (F) New Mexico 
setting. 

Taylor, Rosemary. Bar Nothing Ranch. New York, Whittlesey House, 1947. $2.75. Dude 
ranch life in Arizona. 

Thompson, Albert W. They were open range days. Annals of a western frontier. Denver, 

orld Press, Inc., 1946. $2.75. Pioneer times in eastern New Mexico. 

Tireman, Loyd. Big Fat. Albuquerque, University of New Mexico Press, 1947. $1.25. (JF) 


PERIODICALS 


AGRICULTURE AND RANCHING 


*Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railway Company. Statement of agricultural conditions 
in Santa Fe states. Regular publication of the Railway, with crop prospects for Okla- 
homa, New Mexico, Arizona, and Texas. 

Barger, J. Wheeler. “Written farm leases in Texas.” Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, 
28:166-70, Sept. 1947. 

*Crops and Markets. Quarterly publication of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, giving 
statistics by states. 

*Current Farm Economics in Oklahoma. Regular bi-monthly publication of the Oklahoma 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Stillwater. 

*The Dude Rancher. Official publication of the Dude Ranchers’ Assn. 

*Economic news for New Mexico farmers. Monthly publication of New Mexico State Col- 
-lege, Extension Service. 

*Farm and Ranch. Monthly publication devoted to Southwestern farming. 
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Johnston, Ralph E. “Arizona—a great outdoor greenhouse.” Reclamation Era, 33:211-12, 
Oct. 1947. ~. . 

McArthur, Wilmoth C. A study of the cost of producing peanuts in the western Cross 
Timbers farming area of Texas. Unpub. Master’s thesis, Texas A. & M. College, 1947. 

Matthews, Joseph L. A study of the factors influencing forty years’ operations on a large 
Texas cattle ranch. Unpub. Master’s thesis, Texas A. & M. College, 1947. 
*New Mexico Stockman. Monthly publication of the New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Assn., 
New Mexico Wool Growers’ Assn., and Southeastern New Mexico Grazing Assn. 
Pesek, John T., Jr. The effectiveness of sulfur in rendering available inherent and applied 
phosphorus in a calcareous soil of the Blackland prairie of Texas. Unpub. Master’s 
thesis, Texas A. & M. College, 1947. 

Pietri-Oms, Rafael. Soluble salts as related to root distribution in some citrus orchard 
soils of the lower Rio Grande Valley. Unpub. Master’s thesis, Texas A. & M. College, 


1947- 
Power, Carlton H. The effect of sulfur on the availability of nutrients in irrigated soils 
from the lower Rio Grande Valley. Unpub. Master’s thesis, Texas A. &. M. College, 


1947- 

Priestley, Lee. “Mountain market basket.” New Mexico Magazine, 25:12-13, 31, Nov. 1947. 
Farming and ranching in the Sacramento Mountains of New Mexico. 

Roberts, James E. A study of the use of Texas agricultural experiment station publica- 
tions. Unpub. Master’s thesis, Texas A. & M. College, 1947. 

Ryan, Cecil B. A comparison of certain purebred and crossbred groups of chickens as to 
their suitability for broiler and fryer production in Texas. Unpub. Master’s thesis, 
Texas A. & M. College, 1947. 

= Randall. An economic study of the rice industry in the United States, with particu- 
ar reference to Texas. Unpub. Master’s thesis, Texas A. & M. College, 1947. 

Tirado, Sulsona, Pedro. Nature of the exchangeable actions, soil reaction, and organic 
matter associated with the distribution of citrus roots and comparative permeability 
of soils of the Rio Grande Valley. Unpub. Master’s thesis, Texas A. & M. College, 1947. 

Ulich, Willie Lee. The mechanization of cotton production in the Brazos River Valley. 
Unpub. Master’s thesis, Texas A. & M. College, 1947. 

Wolf, Frederick A. “Tobacco downy mildew endemic to Texas and Mexico.” Phyto- 


pathology, 37:721-29, Oct. 1947. 
ARCHAEOLOGY, ANTHROPOLOGY, AND SOCIOLOGY 


Barker, George C. Social functions of language in a Mexican-American community. Unpub. 
Doctor’s thesis, University of Chicago, 1947. 

Brues, Alice. Excavation at Cave Creek and in the San Simon Valley. II. Skeletal material. 
Medallion Papers 35. Gila Pueblo, Globe, Arizona, Oct. 1946. 

Cosgrove, C. B. Caves of the Upper Gila and Hueco areas in New Mexico and Texas. 
Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, v. 24, no. 2. 
Cambridge, 1947. 

ee oes Leadership in relocation centers. Doctor’s thesis, in preparation, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Dearman, Cecil J. A socio-economic study of Latin American farm migrants in Texas. 
Unpub. Master’s thesis, Texas A. & M. College, 1947. 

Douglass, A. E. “Photographic tree-ring chronologies and the Flagstaff sequence.” Tree- 
Ring Bulletin, 14:10-16, Oct. 1947. 

French, David. - Factionalism in Isleta Pueblo. Doctor’s thesis, Columbia University, 1947. 
To be published in 1948. 

Getty, Harry T. Inter-ethnic relations in the city of Tucson. Doctor’s thesis, in progress, 
University of Chicago. 

Gill, Loren L. The Tulsa race riot. Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of Tulsa, 1947. 

Gladwin, Harold S. Tree rings and droughts. Medallion Papers 37. Gila Pueblo, Globe, 
Arizona, n.d. 

Helpern, Mary F. Kinship system and social organization of Yuman Indians. Doctor's 
thesis, in preparation, University of Chicago. 

Hurst, C. T. “The Gunnison collection. (concluded)” Southwestern Lore, 13:45-50, Dec. 
1947. Of Indian pottery. 

King, Arden Ross. Aboriginal skin dressing in western North America. Unpub. Doctor's 
thesis, University of California, 1947. 

Lokey, Clarence W. A study of the economic and social aspects of wee in the 
Danewang, Texas, community. Unpub. doctor’s thesis, Texas A. & M. College, 1947. 
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McGregor, John C. age iar and inter-relationships of certain Southwestern cultures; 
a method for the study of culture dynamics. Unpub. Doctor’s thesis, University of 
Chicago, 1946. 

Murbarger, Nell. “The cliff city of Walnut Canyon.” Natural History, 56:418-20, Nov. 1947. 
Arizona cliff dwellings. 

Reed, Erik K. “Flood damage to Chetro Ketl.” El Palacio, 54:238-40, Oct. 1947. 

Reiter, Paul. Form and function in some ceremonial structures in the Southwest. Unpub. 
Doctor’s thesis, Harvard University, 1946. 

Rhodes, William J. Juvenile delinquency and recreation om boys in Austin, Texas, 
during 1945 and 1946. Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 

Sady, Rachel R. The function of rumors in relocation centers. Unpub. Doctor’s thesis, 
University of Chicago, 1947. 

Schroeder, Albert H. “Did the Sinagua of the Verde Valley settle in the Salt River 
Valley?” Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 3:230-46, Autumn 1947. 

Shryock, Henry S. and Jacob S. Siegel. ““The outlook for population increase in Texas.” 
Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, 28:132-44, Sept. 1947. 

Skrabanek, Robert L. An analysis of the influence of social factors on farm income in 
eastern Bell County, Texas. Unpub. Master’s thesis, Texas A. & M. College, 1947. 
*Social Security Bulletin. Monthly publication of Social Security Board, containing sta- 

tistics on social security programs in Southwestern states. 

Southern, John Hoyle. “Some tenure implications of wartime land transfers in the South- 
west.” Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, 28:145-54, Sept. 1947. 

Stewart, Kenneth M. The cultural affiliations of the Gila and Colorado River Yumans. 
Unpub. Doctor’s thesis, University of California, 1946. 

. “Mohave warfare.” Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 3:257-78, Autumn 1947. 

Taylor, Edith S$. and William J. Wallace. “Mohave tattooing and face painting.” The 
Masterkey, 21:183-95, Nov. 1947. 

Tichy, Marjorie F. “A ceremonial deposit from the Pajarito plateau.” El Palacio, 54:227-38, 
Oct. 1947. 

van der Erden, Sister Lucia. Maternal care in a Spanish-American community in New 
Mexico. Doctor’s thesis, Catholic University of erica, 1947. 

Van Valkenburgh, Richard. “Wolf men of the Navajo.” The Desert Magazine, 11:4-8. 

an. 1948. 

Vogt, Evon C. Navaho veterans: a study of culture change. Doctor's thesis, in preparation, 
University of Chicago. 

Young, Robert W. and William Morgan. “Navajo place names in Gallup, New Mexico.” 
El Palacio, 54:283-85, Dec. 1947. 

Wallace, W. J. “The dream in Mohave life.” Journal of American Folklore, 60:252-58, 
July-Sept. 1947. 

Whiting, Alfred. Comparative ecology of the Southwest, with special reference to the Hopi 
and the Havasupai. Doctor's thesis, in preparation, University of Chicago. 

Worob, Sidney R. A statistical study of Who’s Who in the Southeast and Southwest. Unpub. 
Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 


ARTS 


Cassidy, Ina S. “Art at the State Fair.” New Mexico Magazine, 25:24, 48, Nov. 1947. 
. “The open door policy.” New Mexico Magazine, 25:25,52, Oct. 1947. At the 

Art Museum of New Mexico. 

Dickey, Roland F. “Earth is lifted: domestic architecture in New Mexico.” Southwest 
Review, 33:31-37, Winter 1948. 

Hestir, Bluford Bradford. The urges to a Texas literature, 1526-1716. Unpub. Master’s 
thesis, University of Texas, 1947 

McKelvey, Nat. “Spurs that jingle, jangle, jingle.” Arizona Highways, 23:30-33, Oct. 1947. 
Ornamental spurs. 

Schlater, Katharine. “Second annual print exhibition.” El Palacio, 54:275-79, Dec. 1947. 
At Art Museum of New Mexico. 

*Southwestern Musician. Regular publication, with items of interest to musicians and 
music lovers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


*American Geographical Society. Current geographical om. Monthly list, includ- 
ing titles on Southwestern geography and related subjects. 

*Jones, Ruth and Marjorie C. Adix. “A current regional bibliography.” Regular feature 
in the Utah Humanities Review since April 1947. 
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*Library of Congress, Division of Documents. Monthly check list of state aac enn 
Includes listings of publications of Southwestern states. 

*U. S. Department of Agriculture Library. Bibliography of agriculture. Monthly publica- 
tion listing titles on Southwestern agriculture. 

Winkler, E. W. ed. “Checklist of Texas imprints, 1861-1870 (continued) .” Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, 51:154-66, Oct. 1947. 

Young, Vernon A. “Southwestern chronicle. II. Paso por aqui: recent interpretations of 
the Southwest.” Arizona Quarterly, 3:269-75, Autumn 1947. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 

Chauvenet, Beatrice. “Adventurer among the Delight Makers.” New Mexico Magazine, 25: 
11, 46-47, Nov. 1947. Adolphe Bandelier. 

Lutomski, Ammian E. “Priest who knows Navajo.” Catholic Digest, 11:83-87, Oct. 1947. 
Father Berard Haile. 

Muir, Andrew Forest. “Algernon P. Thompson.” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 51: 
143-53, Oct. 1947. Biography of a Texan. 

Sawey, Orlan Lester. Charles A. Siringo, cowboy chronicler. Unpub. Master’s thesis, Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1947. 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

Arnberger, Leslie. “Flowering plants and ferns of Walnut Canyon.” Plateau, 20:29-36, 
Oct. 1946. Arizona. 

Correll, Donovan S. “Additions to the orchids of Texas.” Wrightia, 1:166-82, Dec. 1947. 

Gunter, Allen C. The taxonomy of the Tettigoniidae of Brazos County, Texas. Unpub. 
Master’s thesis, Texas A. & M. College, 1947. 

Lundell, Cyrus L. “A new species of Dracocephalum from Texas.” Wrightia, 1:165-66, 
Dec. 1947. 

Phillips, Allan R. “Bird life of the San Francisco Mountains. No. 5: Hawks and owls.” 
Plateau, 20:17-22, Oct. 1947. 

Shinners, Lloyd H. “Two anomalous new species of Erigeron L. from Texas.” Wrightia, 
1:183-86, Dec. 1947. 

Taylor, Walter P. and Henry C. Hahn. “Die-offs among the white-tailed deer in the 
Edwards Plateau of Texas.” Journal of Wildlife Management, 11:317-23, Oct. 1947. 


CONSERVATION AND RECLAMATION 
Anonymous. “The miracle of water.” New Mexico Magazine, 25:12-15, Oct. 1947. Tucum- 
cari irrigation project. 
Bourns, Charles T. Some effects of vegetation on run-off from small watersheds in Black- 
land. Unpub. Master’s thesis, Texas A. & M. College, 1947. 
Campbell, Thomas G. A study of the effect of size on the rate of run-off from small 
watersheds in the Blackland of Texas. Unpub. Master’s thesis, Texas A. & M. College, 


1947- 

Halseth, Odd S. “Arizona’s 1500 years of irrigation history.” Reclamation Era, 33:251-53, 
Dec. 1947. 

Poe, Elizabeth J. “Water problems in the Southwest.” Soil Conservation, 13:142-44, Jan. 
1948. 

Stevens, J. C. “Future of Lake Mead and Elephant Butte Reservoir.” Transactions of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 111:1231-54, 1946. 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Dyer, Everett D. The married veteran at the University of Texas, 1947: a study of his 
problems as a student and his attitudes toward education. Unpub. Master’s thesis, 
University of Texas, 1947. 

LaFarge, Oliver. “They were good enough for the Army.” Harper’s, 195:444-49, Nov. 1947. 
Navajos. 

Ross, Malcolm. “Those gringos.” Common Ground, 8:3-13, Winter 1948. Discrimination 
against Mexicans in the Southwest. 

Stillwell, Hart. “Little brown brother.” Southwest Review, 33:45-51, Winter 1948. Dis- 
crimination against Mexicans in Texas. 

Teel, Robert Eli. Discrimination against Negro workers in Texas: extent and effects. 
Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 


EDUCATION 


Albrecht, E. First five years of the Texas study of secondary education. 1942-1947. Austin, 
University of Texas, 1947. 
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Andrews, Wade. Pretraining selection of state teacher-training institutions of Texas. Un- 
pub. Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 

* Arizona Teacher-Parent. Regular publications of the Arizona Education Assn. 

Barrett, Winfred Thomas. A review of the organization and administration of the home 
room, including an evaluation of the — at Orange, Texas, with suggestions for 
improvements. Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 

Betts, Arthur W. A proposed plan for the reorganization and financing of the Arizona 
public schools. Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of Denver, 1947. 

Bingham, R. W. A survey and proposed reorganization — of the schools of Donley 
County, Texas. Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 

Black, Hugh C. Insuring public school buildings in Texas: principles, plans, and proce- 
dures. Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 

Cawyer, Jake Austin. First-year algebra achievement in a Texas secondary school. Unpub. 
Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 

Clifton, Leldon. History of education in Pecos County, Texas. Unpub. Master’s thesis, 
Hardin-Simmons University, 1947. 

Coleman, Mike James. An administrative survey and proposed reorganization of the public 
schools of Wheeler County, Texas. Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 

Cunningham, Helen Zeta. “Teacher to the Navajos.” New Mexico Magazine, 25:23-33, 
Nov. 1947. * 

Darnall, ae H. Problems of consolidation of Pueblo, Colorado, city schools. Unpub. 
Master’s thesis, University of Denver, 1947. 

DeWeese, Charles R. Some financial problems of eighty high school bands in Texas. Unpub. 
Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 

Downing, C. B. Development of education in Shackleford County, Texas. Unpub. Master’s 
thesis, Hardin-Simmons University, 1947. 

Ehlers, Clarence F. A statistical analysis of the University of Tulsa graduating class of 
1942. Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of Tulsa, 1947. 

Elliott, Horace Carl. L. A. Woods, state superintendent of public instruction in Texas. 
Unpub. Master’s thesis, Hardin-Simmons University, 1947. 

Floyd, Grace H. Library service in public elementary schools of Texas. Unpub. Doctor's 
thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 

Fogg, P. M. “Pueblo in the classroom. How to plan and construct.” Grade Teacher, 
65:48-49, Oct. 1947. 

Foster, Randolph N. A study of withdrawal rates among music students in the secondary 
schools of Texas. Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 

Frenzel, Alfon O. A study of the surveys made at the Naval flight preparatory school, 
Austin, Texas. Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 

Gilbert, Ennis Hall. Some legal aspects of the education of Spanish-speaking children in 
Texas. Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 

Griffin, Elbert Lloyd. A study of locally produced motion pictures in Southern Association 
secondary schools of Texas. Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 

Hayhurst, Marlin Reese. A survey of health and physical education in the Lubbock public 
schools. Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 

Hiett, Norris A. Some administrative aspects of the WPA adult education program in 
Texas. Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947 

*Indian Education. Fortnightly field letter of the Education Division, U. S. Office of In- 
dian Affairs, including items of Southwestern Indian education. 

Jacks, Onah. The development of girls’ 4-H Club work in Texas. Unpub. Doctor’s thesis, 
University of Texas, 1947. 

Jackson, Rayborn R. Recruiting, selecting, and assigning teachers in the public schools 
of Texas. Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 

Jones, Louie H. The status of teachers in Texas about 1850. Unpub. Master’s thesis, 
University of Texas, 1947. 

*Journal of the Albuquerque Public Schools. Regular publication. 

Lancaster, Dorothy Mearle. Attitudes of school board members toward health and Pr sical 
education in Texas secondary schools. Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 
1947- 

Litton, Maurice Lovell. Integrating the courses in engineering of the junior colleges with 
those of the senior colleges in Texas. Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of ‘Texas, 1947. 

McDermand, Mrs. Olidene I. A comparative study of the values of business education and 
Office training to graduates from Luther Burbank High School, San Antonio, Texas. 
Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 
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Malik, Joe, Jr. Efforts to promote the study of the Czech language and culture in Texas. 
Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of ‘Texas, 1947 “ 

Miller, Ivan Edmund. A survey of international relations in the Colorado public schools. 
Unpub. Doctor’s thesis, University of Denver, 1947. 

Miller, W. “Latin American child and music.” Texas Outlook, 31:26-27, Oct. 1947. 

Moore, Hollis A. Equalization of educational opportunity and distribution of state school 
funds in Texas. Unpub. Doctor’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 

Morgan, Johnnie Opal. A survey of reading resources, habits, and interests of secondary 
school students in the community of Miles, Texas. Unpub. Master’s thesis, University 
of Texas, 1947. 

Morlan, Barbara Jeanne. A survey of the development and status of the distribution of 
motion pictures to schools in Texas. Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 

Morrison, E. B., Jr. A history of the equalization fund of Texas from 1935 to 1945. Unpub. 
Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 

Mowry, L. W. “Remedial reading in Amarillo school.” Texas Outlook, 31:17, July 1947. 
Neff, Herman A. A survey of the Dallas Technical High School graduates from January, 
1930, through January, 1938. Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 
Nielsen, O. R. “Texas study of secondary education.” School Review, 55:441-42, Oct. 1947. 
*Nevada Educational Bulletin. Published five times a year by Nevada State Department 

of Education, Carson City. 

*New Mexico Library Bulletin. Bi-monthly publication of the New Mexico State Library 
Assn. 

*New oe Progress. Monthly publication giving news of the New Mexico School for 
the Deaf. 

Norton, David L. A proposed guidance program for the solution of some administrative 
problems of Brownwood, Texas, high school. Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of 
‘Texas, 1947 

Pass, Sidney Elias. A critical analysis of factors in the teachers’ district conventions in 
Texas. Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 

Pirtle, Woodrow W. The care and education of low-visioned children .n Texas public 
schools. Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 

Ransom, Crisler B. Administrative aspects of discipline in the Texas public schools. Unpub. 
Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 

Rogers, John R. Supply administration in Texas public schools; an evaluation. Unpub. 
Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947 

Sambield, Mrs. Isabel M. A survey of the content of the music orientation course as taught 
in Texas high schools. Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 

Sauer, Elsie. The history of education in Kinney County (Texas). Unpub. Master’s thesis, 
University of Texas, 1947. 

*Texas Outlook. Regular publication of the Texas State Teachers’ Assn. 

Todd, William Lee. The development of vocational education, with special reference to 
the public schools of Texas. Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 

Walker, Merle B. An analysis of the development of public and private junior colleges 
in Texas from 1934-1935 to 1944-1945, inclusive. Unpub. Master’s thesis, University 
of Texas, 1947. 

/Walton, Ernest V. Development of county vocational agricultural schools for veterans in 
certain Texas counties. Unpub. Master’s thesis, Texas A. & M. College, 1947. 

Williams, Ralph R. A study of veterans who have withdrawn from the University of Tulsa 
during the academic year 1945-1946. Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of Tulsa, 1947. 

Zemanek, John E. A new program and design for a secondary school in Corpus Christi, 
Texas. Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 


FINANCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 


*Albuquerque Progress, Monthly review of business news published by Albuquerque Na- 
tional Trust and Savings Bank. 

*Anonymous. “State capitals.” Regular feature of oil news in the Oil and Gas Journal. 

. Texas almanac and state industrial guide; the encyclopedia of Texas. Dallas, 
A. H. Belo Corp., 1947. 

Ayers, Ross. A study of recreation in Texas industries. Unpub. Master’s thesis, University 
of Texas, 1947. 

Clark, George M., Jr. An analysis of the frozen fruit and vegetable industry in Texas. 
Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 
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Cunningham, James M. Causes of property tax delinquency in Grayson County, Texas. 
Unpub. Master’s thesis, Texas A. & M. College, 1947. 

Ecston, Hamilton P. The history of the Texas lumbering industry. Unpub. Doctor’s thesis, 
University of Texas, 1947. 

*Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City. Monthly review of agricultural and business condi- 
tions, tenth Federal Reserve District. Includes Southwestern states. 

Forbes, Gerald. “Legal acceptance of correlative rights in the Texas Panhandle gas field.” 
Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, 28:155-65, Sept. 1947. 

Freeman, Zeb Burke. The accounting system and procedures for a company in the work 
clothes industry in Texas. Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of Tex.s, 1947. 

Galloway, John D. Early engineering works contributory to the Comsto-k. University of 
Nevada Bulletin, v. 41, no. 5. Reno, June 1947. 

Lamb, N. Raymond and W. B. Macy. New Mexico oil and gas ———— data for 1946 
(exclusive of Lea County.) New Mexico Bureau of Mines and Mineral Resources, Cir- 
cular 16. Socorro, 1947. 

*New Mexico State Bureau of Mines. “The mineral wealth of New Mexico.” Regular de- 
partment in New Mexico Magazine. 

*New Mexico Tax Bulletin. Monthly publication of the New Mexico Taxpayers’ Assn. 

*Oklahoma Business Bulletin. Monthly summary of business conditions in Oklahoma, pub- 
lished by the University of Oklahoma. 

Rapuzzi, Ann E. Directory of commercial and ae laboratories. U. S. Department of 
Commerce, National Bureau of Standards, Miscellaneous Publication M171. Washing- 
ton, 1947. Includes Southwestern states. 

Ridgway, Richard Edgar. An analysis of the capital structure of the Texas state banks, 
1939-1946. Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 

Seager, Scott Elijah. Pipe lines of Texas. Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 

Sowell, Cornelia K. F. Trends in Texas manufacturing industries. Unpub. Master's thesis, 
University of Texas, 1947. 

U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. State finances: 1946. v.2. Topical 
reports. Washington, Nov. 1947. Statistics for Southwestern states. 

Wagner, W. C., ed. Proceedings 1947 all engineers’ conference, held at the University of 
New Mexico, March 21, 22, 1947. Albuquerque, University of New Mexico Press, 1947. 


FOLKLORE 


Cadlo, Joseph J. “Cowboy life as reflected in cowboy songs.” Western Folklore, 6:335-40, 
Oct. 1947. 

Campa, Arthur L. “Spanish traditional tales in the Southwest.” Western Folklore, 6:332-34, 
Oct. 1947. 

Evans, Will. “How Jackrabbit got his long ears. A Navaho folk story.” Southwestern 
Lore, 13:41-42, Dec. 1947. 

Hibben, Frank. “Buffalo busting.” Southwest Review, 33:59-64, Winter 1948. 

Pearce, T. M. “Folklore organizations in the Southwest.” Western Folklore, 6:317-21, 
Oct. 1947. 

GEOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Anonymous. “Earliest dinosaurs.” Life, 23:49-50, Aug. 11, 1947. Ghost Ranch, New Mex- 
ico, fossils. 

“Pocket-size dinosaurs unearthed; forty prehistoric animals in New Mexico.” 
Natural History, 56:335, Sept. 1947. 

Batty, J. V. and others. Concentration of fluorite ores from Arizona, California, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, and Wyoming. U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 
Report of Investigations 4133. Washington, Nov. 1947. 

Chapman, Thomas L. San Manuel copper deposit, Pinal County, Arizona. U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Report of Investigations 4108. Washington, 
Aug. 1947. 

Clippinger, Donn M. and Walter E. Gay. Pumice aggregates in New Mexico; its uses and 
potentialities. New Mexico Bureau of Mines and Mineral Resources, Bulletin 28. 
Socorro, 1947. 

Colbert, Edwin H. “The little dinosaurs of Ghost Ranch.” Natural History, 56:392-99, 
Nov. 1947. 

Craddock, William P. Areal geology of the Carrizo sandstone at Bastrop, Bastrop County, 
Texas. Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 
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Galbraith, Frederic W. Minerals of Arizona. University of Arizona Bulletin, v. 18, no. 2. 
Tucson, April 1947. 

Geehan, Robert W. Sultan zinc-lead mine, Clark County, Nevada. U. S. Departmient of 
the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Report of Investigations 4119. Washington, Sept. 1947. 

Goldich, Samuel S. and E. Bruce Parmelee. “Physical and chemical properties of Ellen- 
burger rocks, Llano County, Texas.” Bulletin of the American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists, 31:1982-2020, Nov. 1947. 

Haury, P. S. Examination of zinc-lead mines in the Wallapai mining district, Mohave 
County, Arizona. U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Report of In- 
vestigations 4101. Washington, Aug. 1947. 

Havens, R. and others. Concentration of oxide manganese ores from the Artillery Peak 
Deposit, Mohave County, Arizona. U.S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 
Report of Investigations 4148. Washington, Nov. 1947. 

————. Concentration of oxide manganese ores from the Havasu Lake district, California 
and Arizona. U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Report of Investi- 
gations 4147. Washington, Dec. 1947. 

*The Hopper. Monthly publication of the Oklahoma Geological Survey. 

Howard, C. S. Suspended sediment in the Colorado River, 1925-1941. U. S. Geological 
Survey, Water Supply Paper 998. Washington, 1947. 

McLaughlin, Kenneth P. “Pennsylvanian stratigraphy of Colorado Springs quadrangle, 
Colorado.” Bulletin of the American Association of Petroleum Geologists, 31:1936-81, 
Nov. 1947. 

Matson, E. J. Rio Grande copper deposit, Elko County, Nevada. U. S. Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines, Report of Investigations 4120. Washington, 1947. 

Michell, Wilson D. “Applied geology at the Magma mine, Superior, Arizona.” Mining 
Technology, v. 11, Sept. 1947. Separate paging. 

*The Mining Journal. Regular publication with many items on Southwestern Mining. 

Moore, Carl A. The Morrow series of northeastern Oklahoma. Oklahoma Geological Sur- 
vey, Bulletin 66. Norman, 1947. 

*New Mexico Miner and Prospector. Monthly publication of New Mexico Miners’ and 
Prospectors’ Assn. 

Outlaw, Donald E. The geology of the McNeil area in Travis County, Texas. Unpub. 
Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 

Peterson, N. P. “Phosphate minerals in the Castle Dome copper deposit, Arizona.” Amer- 
ican Mineralogist, 32:574-82, Sept.-Oct. 1947. 

Rogers, Jack P. Sedimentary ay of the Carrizo sand outcrop east of Bastrop, Bastrop 
County, Texas. Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 

Schack, C. H. and others. Concentration of oxide manganese ores from the vicinity of Long 
Valley, Coconino County, Arizona. U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 
Report of Investigations 4140. Washington, Nov. 1947. 

Schmidt, Timothy Germer. The geology of the Embar field: Andrews County, Texas. 
Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 

Sebring, Louie, Jr. The Slick-Wilcox field, DeWitt and Goliad Counties, Texas. Unpub. 
Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 

Stanley, J. W. and others. “Forecasting Colorado River flow.” Transactions of American 
Geophysical Union, 28:766-79, Oct. 1947. 

Stewart, Lincoln A. and P. S. Haury. Arizona asbestos deposits, Gila County, Arizona. U.S. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Report of Investigations 4100. Wash- 
ington, Aug. 1947. 

Storms, Walter. Diamond drilling of potash reserves in Eddy County, New Mexico. U. S. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Report of Investigations 4098. Wash- 
ington, 1947. 

Swain, Frederick M. Middle Mesozoic nonmarine ostracoda from Brazil and New Mexico. 
Pennsylvania State College Mineral Industries Experiment Station, Technical Paper 
118. State College, Pa., 1947. 

Weaver, Oscar D. The geology of the Balcones Fault Zone south from Waters Park, Texas, 
to State Highway 29. Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 

Weight, Harold. “Hunting rocks in the Calicos.” The Desert Magazine, 11:26-30, Jan. 1948. 
Wells, E. H. and T. P. Wootton. Gold mining and gold deposits in New Mexico. State 
Bureau of Mines and Mineral Resources, Circular 5. Socorro, May 1946. Rev. ed. 
Zimmerly, S. R. and C. H. Schack. Pilot mill concentration of Las Vegas Wash manganese 
ore, Boulder City, Nevada. U.S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Report 

of Investigations 4123. Washington, Sept. 1947. 
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GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Dawson, John L. The Texas State Department of Health: development, functions, organ- 
ization, and administration. Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 

Formby, Marshall C., Jr. Covering the Texas legislature. Unpub. Master’s thesis, Univer- 
sity of Texas, 1947. 

Frede, Ralph Edward. Public relations activities in selected Texas administrative agencies. 
Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 

McIntire, Gordon. Municipal government in Colorado Springs. Unpub. Master’s thesis, 
University of Denver, 1947. 

Wortham, John Lilburn. Regulation of organized labor in Texas: 1940-1945. Unpub. 
Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 


HEALTH 


Andrews, L. “Climate isn’t everything: tuberculosis problem.” Hygeia, 25:852-53, Nov. 
1947. In Arizona. 

Anonymous. “Big doctor among the Navajo Indians.” Time, 50:45-46, Sept. 8, 1947. 

*Arizona Public Health News. Regular publication of Arizona Department of Public 
Health. 

Barnes, Georgia Jereleen. A study of the geographic distribution of twenty-nine selected 
causes of death, exclusive of stillbirths, in Texas counties, 1930 and 1940. Unpub. Mas- 
ter’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 

Brombacher, Nancy J. “Births, infant mortality, and maternal mortality in the United 
States, 1944.” Public Health Reports, 62:1555-73, Oct. 31, 1947. Includes statistics for 
Southwestern states. 

Jeffers, Lillian and others. “Southwest looks at pediatric nursing.” The Child, 12:42-45, 
Sept. 1947. Reports by states, including Texas and Oklahoma. 

New Mexico Health Council. Pefiasco school lunch nutritional status study. Undated 
mimeographed report giving statistical details on health gains of Pefiasco pupils. 

*New Mexico Health Council News Letter. Regular a of the Council. 

*New —" Health Officer. Regular publication of New Mexico Department of Public 
Health. 

*New Mexico Sunshine. Regular quarterly publication of New Mexico Society for Crippled 
Children. 

*U. S. Public Health Service. “Prevalence of disease.” Weekly reports of states and cities 
in Public Health Reports. 

Williams, Rhea H. An evaluation of student health service programs in institutions of 
higher learning in Texas. Unpub. Doctor’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 


HISTORICAL 


Adams, Eleanor B. “The chapel and cofradia of Our Lady of Light in Santa Fe.” New 
Mexico Historical Review, 22:327-41, Oct. 1947. 

Benson, Nettie Lee. “Bishop Marin de Porras and Texas.” Southwestern Historical Quar- 
terly, 51:16-40, July 1947. 

Berger, Max. “Education in Texas during the Spanish and Mexican periods.” South- 
western Historical Quarterly, 51:41-53, July 1947. 

Boyd, LeRoy. “Thunder on the Rio Grande, the great adventure of Sibley’s confederates 
for the conquest of New Mexico and Colorado.” Colorado Magazine, 24:131-40, July 


1947. 

Brown, Lilla Jean. Music in the history of Dallas, Texas: 1841-1900. Unpub. Master’s 
thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 

Chavez, Fray Angelico. “The mystery of Father Padilla.” El Palacio, 54:251-67, Nov. 1947. 
The story of the rising padre at Isleta. 

Crimmins, M. L. “Freeman’s report on the Eighth Military Department.” Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, 51:54-58, July 1947; 51:167-74, Oct. 1947. 

Cumberland, Charles C. “The Confederate loss and recapture of Galveston, 1862-1863.” 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 51:109-30, Oct. 1947. 

Fort, Lewis D. “Frontier adventure.” New Mexico Magazine, 25:17, 43, Oct. 1947. Histor- 
ical incident at Gene Rhodes’ 61 Ranch. 

Gambrell, Herbert. “Anson Jones: Minister from the Texas Republic.” Southwest Re- 
view, $3:15-25, Winter 1948. 

Gard, Wayne. “The fence cutters.” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 51:1-15, July 1947. 
Texas in 1880's. 
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Gregory, Leslie. “Arizona’s haunted walls of silence.” Arizona Highways, 23:4-7, 26-29, 
Oct. 1947. Pleasant Valley war in the 1880's. 

Hendrix, Roberta C. “Some Gail Borden letters.” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
51:131-42, Oct. 1947. 

Jefferson, Daisy Baxter. “Pioneer conditions in the Arkansas Valley.” Colorado Magazine, 
24:114-18, May 1947. 

Kelland, Clarence Budington. “The fabulous Baron of Arizona.” Readers’ Digest, 52:61-66, 
Jan. 1948. James Addison Reavis. 

King, Agnes and Armond Choury. “Experiences in the San Luis Valley.” Colorado Mag- 
azine, 24:118-22, May 1947. 

Markham, James W. “Some problems of early Texas newspapers.” New Mexico Historical 
Review, 22:342-50, Oct. 1947. . 

Poldervaart, Arie. “Black-robed justice in New Mexico, 1846-1912 (continued).” New 
Mexico Historical Review, 22:351-88, Oct. 1947. 

Preston, LeRoy. The Texas gubernatorial election of 1898. Unpub. Master’s thesis, Hardin- 
Simmons University, 1947. 

Robinson, Mary Lee. History of Roosevelt County, New Mexico. Unpub. Master’s thesis, 
University of Texas, 1947. 

Sample, Nathaniel W. “Pioneer railroading in Colorado.” Colorado Magazine, 24:141-44, 
July 1947. Denver and Rio Grande Railroad. 

Smith, R. A. “Macuneism, or the farmers of Texas in business.” Journal of Southern 
History, 13:220-44, May 1947. 

Williams, Elgin. An economic interpretation of the annexation of Texas. Doctor’s thesis, 
in preparation, Columbia University. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


*Adahoonifigii. The Navaho language monthly. Regular publication of U. S. Indian 
School, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Adler, Stan. “They tell me I was an Easterner.” Arizona Highways, 23:4-7, Sept. 1947. 

*Albuquerque Chamber of Commerce Topics. Monthly publication. 

Alfredo, Don. “Exploring the land of the craters.” New Mexico Magazine, 25:20-21, 42, 
Nov. 1947. 

formal. "enyicectory of ranches, resorts, hotels.” Arizona Highways, 23:30-44, Sept. 1947. 

*Arizona Wildlife and Sportsman. Monthly publication of Arizona Game Protective Assn. 

Brinegar, Dave. “It’s the climate.” Arizona Highways, 23:8-11, Sept. 1947. 

Brink, Wellington. “I remember Texas.” The Land, 6:285-87, Autumn, 1947. 

Casavantes, Octavio. “Sit-down strike at Storrie.” New Mexico Magazine, 25:16, 36, Sept. 
1945. Fishing at Storrie Lake, near Las Vegas. 

Clawson, Marion. “Annual precipitation in the western United States.” Journal of Land 
and Public Utility Economics, 23:271-87, Aug. 1947. 

Day, Mildred. “For every purse and personality.” Arizona Highways, 23:14-15, Sept. 1947. 
Arizona resorts. 

Galle, Vella. “Hot Springs holiday.” New Mexico Magazine, 25:18-19, 44, Nov. 1947. 

Headington, Cora. “The old houses of Sandoval.” New Mexico Magazine, 25:16, 35, Oct. 


1947. 
Hegele, Les. ““Voyagers in the heavens.” Arizona Highways, 23:1, 18-25, Oct. 1947. Lowell 
Observatory, Flagstaff. 
Henderson, Randall. “Grand Canyon voyage (continued) .” The Desert Magazine, 11:9-14, 
an. 1948. . 
Holiday, Dec. 1947 issue has large section on Arizona, pp. 26-65. 
Huntoon, Page. “Belen, the hub city.” New Mexico Magazine, 25:11, 41, Oct. 1947. 
*Indians at work. Monthly publication of Office of Indian Affairs giving news of South- 
western Indians. 
Ives, Ronald. “Reconnaisance of the Zion hinterland.” Geographical Review, 37:618-38, 
Oct. 1947. 
*Kercheville, F. M. “Dialogues of Don Placido.” Regular feature in the New Mexico 
Magazine. 
LeViness, W. Thetford. “The route of the narrow gauge.” New Mexico Magazine, 25: 
22-23, 33, Oct. 1947. Denver and Rio Grande, Alamosa to Durango. 
a Jane B. “Pioneering with electricity and plumbing.” Arizona Highways, 23:34-37, 
ct. 1947. 
Morris, Samuel B. “The Colorado River—the Southwest’s greatest natural resource.” Journal 
of the American Waterworks Assn., 39:945-67, Oct. 1947. 
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*The Mountaineer. Mimeographed community news-magazine, published by the Women’s 
Club, Lindrith, New Mexico. 

*New Mexico Alumnus. Regular publication of the University of New Mexico Alumni 
Assn. 

*New Mexico Transporter. Official monthly publication of the New Mexico Motor Car- 
riers’ Assn. 

*Oklahoma Public Welfare Review. Monthly mimeographed publication of the Oklahoma 
Department of Public Welfare. 

*The Padres’ Trail. Regular publication of Franciscan Fathers, St. Michael’s Arizona. 

Richardson, Toney. “Traders at Tonalea.” The Desert Magazine, 11:17-20, Jan. 1948. 
Navajo traders in Arizona. 

*The Southwest Wind. Monthly publication of New Mexico Highlands University, Las 
Vegas. 

*The , Baker. Monthly trade journal of baking industry. 

Speck, Ernest Benjamin. An analysis of the humor of Alexander Edwin Sweet in his Texas 
Siftings. Unpub. Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947. 

Stein, E. A. “Day on a guest ranch.” Arizona Highways, 23:12-13, Sept. 1947. 

Stocker, Joseph. “Mountains are playthings.” Arizona Highways, 23:15-17, Oct. 1947. Ka- 
china Mountain climbing club. 

*Sunset. Monthly publication devoted to Western and Southwestern houses, gardens, home 

; hints, etc. 

Sutherland, Mason. “Carnival in San Antonio.” National Geographic, 92:813-44, Dec. 1947. 

*Texas: a monthly magazine devoted to the welfare of the people of Texas. Regular pub- 
lication of Texas Social Welfare Assn., Austin. 

*Texas Bar Journal. Monthly publication of Texas State Bar Assn. 

*The Thunderbird. Bi-semester magazine of students at the University of New Mexico. 

Trumbo, Theron Marcos. “The village of Dona Ana.” New Mexico Magazine, 25:24, 47, 
Oct. 1947. 

*The Turquoise. Quarterly publication of the New Mexico Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. 

*U. S. Department of Commerce, Weather Bureau. Monthly weather review. Includes 
statistics for Southwestern states. 

*Woods, Betty. “Trip of the month.” Regular feature in New Mexico Magazine. 





LOS PAISANOS 


Saludo a Todos Los Paisanos: 


Outstanding events of the late winter season here included the first 
meeting of the Rocky Mountain Modern Language Association and the 
Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, both of which meetings brought several hundred distinguished 
scholars to our campus. Speakers at the Modern Language meeting, 
which was held under the sponsorship of the English and the Modern 
Language departments at the University of New Mexico, included the 
following: George W. Sherman, Montana State University; Melvin T. 
Solve, University of Arizona; Augusto Centeno, University of Colorado; 
T. A. Sherman, University of Idaho; Alan Swallow, University of Den- 
ver; Lillian de La Torre, Colorado College; Dudley Wynn, University 
of Colorado. The social events held in honor of the guests consisted of 
a luncheon at La Placita, precided over by Dr. F. M. Kercheville, and a 
dinner at the Hilton hotel over which Dr. T. M. Pearce presided. The 
distinguished guest-speaker for the latter occasion was Ernest Hunter 
Wright, former chairman of the English department at Columbia, whose 
subject was “Toward Another Renaissance.” 

The anthropological meetings, and the special meetings of the So- 
ciety for American Archaeology and Society for Applied Anthropology 
were held under the general chairmanship of Dr. W. W. Hill, head of 
the department of anthropology at this University. Among the scholars 
who took part in the three-day session were: George P. Murdock, Harold 
S. Colton, T. N. Campbell, Katherine Luomala, John L. Cotter, Marvin 
Opler, Edward H. Spicer, Miguel Covarrubias, Ethel Aginsky, Daniel 
Rubin de la Borbolla, and William C. Massey. Given in honor of this 
group of visitors was a reception by President and Mrs. John Philip 
Wernette and a banquet at the Hilton hotel. At the latter function, the 
main addresses of the evening were made by Dr. Ruth Benedict, Presi- 
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dent of the Anthropological Association, and Dr. Clyde Kluckhohn, 
recent recipient of the $10,000 McGraw-Hill prize. 

One of the most significant accomplishments made here during 1947 
was the organization of the Old Albuquerque Historical Society, the 
objectives of which are: the restoration of the plaza to its original charm, 
the provision of a museum for the display of historical documents and 
pictures, and the stimulation of interest in the preservation of historic 
landmarks. One of the most zealous leaders of the organization is Erna 
Fergusson, who for years has been interested in the above named ob- 
jectives, and is largely responsible for the channeling of them into an 
organization. Plans have been formulated for the demolition of the 
hideous stone wall surrounding the plaza park, the substitution of grass 
for the flag stones which cover the area, and the installation of adequate 
lighting fixtures. Shortly after the release of her latest book, Albu- 
querque, by the Merle Armitage Press, Miss Fergusson autographed 
copies of it at the Guadalupe Art Gallery in Old Albuquerque and at 
the New Mexico Book Store, sites symbolic of the integrated perspective 
which this author has always had on this community, and which she 
established for readers of Albuquerque. Needless to say the book had a 
large sale here, owing to the author’s reputation and her sincere love of 
her home town. And as a footnote to her many other accomplishments 
in 1947, don’t forget that she saved the beautiful old trees adjacent to 
Old Town, in spite of a well-organized campaign to destroy them. 


If you are interested in Isleta, and the legend of Father Padilla, you 
must by all means read “The Mystery of Father Padilla” in the Novem- 
ber issue of El Palacio. In the most comprehensive historical survey yet 
made on this subject, Fray Angelico Chavez presents the evidence which 
establishes the identity of the body buried under the floor of the old 
church as that of Fray Juan Joseph de Padilla. Facts and legend have 
been so intertwined concerning this subject that for the past two hun- 
dred years, scholars have been baffled in the attempt to present the truth. 
Fray Angelico found the keys to the mystery in the form of a hitherto 
undiscovered document in the archiepiscopal archives at Santa Fe, and 
in the old Isleta burial entries. Asa result of these important clues, vis- 
itors to the Indian Village can no longer be told that the body of Fray 
Juan de Padilla who came to this country with Coronado in 1540 lies 
buried in the church. You will have to tell your visitors that it is the 
body of Fray Juan Joseph Padilla, who died there in 1756... . You 
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have no doubt by this time read Fray Angelico’s most recent volume of 
verse, The Single Rose, a publication which will place him among the 
finest of the modern mystical poets. 


The publication of This Is New Mexico is scheduled for June, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by George Fitzpatrick, editor of the 
forthcoming anthology, and of the New Mexico Magazine from the past 
files of which all the selections for the book were taken. Not long ago 
I heard a writer say, after looking enviously through the bound volumes 
of the New Mexico Magazine, “I wish that I could get hold of some of 
the back numbers of this magazine.” This Is New Mexico will not only 
fill the needs of writers, who have long found in it valuable regional 
material, but the book will also have popular appeal. . . . It is interesting 
to note that Ruth Laughlin Alexander has signed a contract with Whit- 
tlesey House for the publication of a book on Dona Tules, the glamorous 
woman gambler of Santa Fe, about whose activities we only know of in 
a general way. I should think that Hollywood might be interested in 
such a period piece.... Have you seen a copy of Wagons Southwest, 
Story of Old Trail to Santa Fe? Stanley Vestal wrote the little brochure 
which you might want for your New Mexican files. ... J. Evetts Haley, 
Canyon, Texas, author of Charles Goodnight, has notified friends that 
he has completed the manuscript of another book... . Howard Raper’s 
Man Against Pain is out in a second edition.... Annamarie Ewing, 
author of The Little Gate, was a recent guest of Dr. and Mrs. T. M. 
Pearce. (Miss Ewing is a former student of Dr. Pearce’s.) ... Agnes 
Morley Cleaveland, author of No Life For a Lady, has gone to the Far 
East where she will visit her son for several months. 


Hasta la préxima vez. 
JuLiA KELEHER 








Don’t Overlook 


MAN AND RECOURCES IN THE MIDDLE 
RIO GRANDE VALLEY 
by 
ALLAN G. HARPER 


ANDREW R. CorpDova 
KALERVO OBERG 


x, 156 pages, 20 plates (34 illustrations), 3 figures 
Price $2.25 


MAN AND RESOURCES IN THE MIDDLE RIO 
GRANDE VALLEY 


“,. . . should be widely read for its lessons in democracy as 
well as in conservation.” —Roderick Peattie in The American Jour- 
nal of Sociology. 


° - provides an excellent introduction to a study of the 
many problems of the Middle Valley.”—John O. Brew in Applied 
Anthropology. 


' . . Should be required reading in every New Mexican 
high school.”—Joseph C. McCaskill and D’Arcy Nickle in Indians 
at Work. 


“, . . will prove indispensable to those who wish to obtain 
a clear insight into the problems of north central New Mexico.”— 
George I. Sanchez in The New Mexico Quarterly Review. 


“. . . is the best summary statement of the complex prob- 
lem so far made.”—John H. Provinse in Land Policy Review. 


“,. . . am intensive study of an area abounding in every 
variety of economic and social problem.”—The New Republic. 
Address orders to 
SCHOOL OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NEw MExico 
ALBUQUERQUE 
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